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REFLECTIONS 


Internal Tmprovements 

_ N intelligent and systematic regulation of river 
A channels and building of extensive levees can 
no longer be postponed. National interests 

now make it obligatory upon Congress to pay more 
attention to these matters. The Nation can no longer 
afford to be parsimonious in the setting aside of 
funds for river and levee improvements. Such great 
States as Missouri, Kansas and Illinois have interests 
which cannot be overlooked. It is a perfect disgrace 
for a country that brags of billion-dollar Congresses 
to have such badly regulated waterways and such 
“bum” levees. Western Congressmen should be urged 
to take the initiative in the movement having for its 
object the improvement of rivers. The great cities 
and farming communities of the Mississippi Valley 
have outgrown the state during which their interests 
could be ignored by the National Legislature. Their 
agricultural and commercial industries have assumed 
dimensions which well warrant the amplest measures 
of protection. Congress does not hesitate to ap- 
propriate millions for the upbuilding of navies and 
the purchase of tropical islands. Why should it play 
the curmudgeon in a matter which is of more im- 
portance than all the navies and islands and isthmian 
canals of the world combined? Why shouldn’t it be 
liberal to American citizens and interests at home? 
Two hundred millions expended on the improvement 
of the country’s rivers and dikes would surely prove 
a better investment than a dozen Panama or Nica- 
Let’s protect our home interests first. 
There 


ragua canals. 
The shirt is closer to the body than the coat. 
used to be a time when we could permit our big 
rivers to select any old channel they liked, and leave 
our towns and farms at the mercies of treacherous 
waters, but that time has passed. The country needs 
internal improvements of the right kind, and needs 
them right off. And that the people are willing to 
pay for them goes without saying. They know that 
American money spent on American communities is 
well invested. A million dollars spent in the 
United States does more good than one hundred 
millions spent anywhere else. 


eh b 
An Unpardonable Waste 


Forest fires entail a tremendous National waste 
every year. At the present time, they rage almost 
throughout New England and destroy millions of feet 
of valuable timber This sort of annual calamity could 
certainly be prevented by the adoption of proper pre- 
cautionary measures. ‘There is no excuse for such an 
appalling waste of natural resources. The preservation 
of our forests is yearly becoming of greater import- 
ance. It is as vital a matter as irrigation. The whole- 
sale destruction of timber has gone on long enough. 
It is about time to stop it, and stop it once and for- 
ever. Such destructive forest fires as this country is 
afflicted with are utterly unknown in the well-gov- 
erned countries of Europe. An efficient forestry es- 
tablishment would certainly prevent their frequent re- 
currence. It is rather dispiriting to see the people of 
this country persist in their happy-go-lucky ways of 
looking at and treating their great natural resources. 
A growing accentuation of unfavorable changes in 
climatic conditions and the increasing frequency of 
disastrous floods should certainly suffice to convince 


them that a careful protection and husbandry of the 
country’s natural wealth are not only desirable, but 
imperatively called for. Heretofore we have made 
a practice of wasting our National wealth. Now let 


us commence to preserve what has been left. It is well 


worth preserving. 
eh & 
Needed Reform 

Tue decision of Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, 
hereafter to insist upon a greater amount of scholastic 
acquirements on the part of military officers deserves 
to be commended. It is something that the morale 
and efficiency of the army necessitate. The time has 
surely passed by when army officers could rely for ad- 
vancement in rank solely upon the resignation, re- 
moval or death of superiors. The organization of a 
general staff, as provided for by recent legislation, im- 
peratively calls for a radical change in the scholastic 
training of officers. It puts a premium upon diligence 
and efficiency in service. It assures aspiring officers 
that by exerting themselves properly they will accele- 
rate their advancement. It discourages indolence, 
sloth and incompetency. It aims at the establishment 
of a corps of officers ranking second to none. Mr. 
Root’s recent rulings will be welcomed by all worthy 
men in the service. They are in no wise harsh or 
If impartially enforced, they will soon vindi- 
There is every reason why the 
well- 


unjust. 
cate themselves. 
American army officer should mentally be 
equipped. Ignorance and incompetency have no place 
in an army that represents the greatest country on 


eh 
Timely Help in Accidents 

Tue Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
has made a practical beginning in having its employés 
instructed in preliminary methods of attending people 
The management is most en- 
thusiastic over its experiment. And well it may be. 
It has taken a step which should have been taken long 
since. Railroad employés, if properly instructed, can 
do much towards relieving the sufferings of injured 
immediately after accidents have occurred. 
They are, 


earth. 


injured in accidents. 


people 
They are invariably the first on the spot. 
as a rule, practical, strong and intelligent men. By 
following the right sort of methods they will prove of 
great assistance to physicians. They can easily be 
taught to attend to simple fractures, to alleviate suf- 
fering and even to administer the necessary medicine 
in certain cases. When accidents occur, it is prompt- 
ness of help which counts the most. In the majority 
of cases, it takes several hours before needed surgical 
treatment can be obtained. Such a delay often en- 
tails the loss of a life or limb which could have been 
saved by prompt assistance. It is to be hoped that 
other railroad corporations will deem it expedient to 
follow the example set by the Philadelphia & Reading. 
Their own interests, if not purely humane considera- 
tions, should urge them to it. 
eh b 
Socialism in Germany 

Ir is confidently expected that, as a result of the 
approaching elections, the Socialists will gain many 
new seats in the German Reichstag. They have made 
an active canvass, and their cause has been vitally 
unwise legislation increasing the 
There is every probability that 
make larger gains than the 
The business depression of the last few 


strengthened by 
duties on foodstuffs. 
the Socialists will 
Agrarians. 
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years has made many new converts to Socialism. The 
German cities are growing rapidly. Within the not re- 
mote future, Germany will be almost as much of an 
industrial State as is present-day England. ‘here 
are now about sixty millions of people within the 
empire. If the present ratio of growth is main- 
tained, the problem of providing sufficient foodstuffs 
will become most acute. It would seem, therefore, 
that the imperial government should recognize the 
folly involved in submitting to arrogant Agrarian de- 
mands. ‘The empire can no longer rely on its own 
agricultural resources. It is compelled every year to 
increase its imports from other countries. Germany 
is the leading industrial State of the Continent of 
Europe. Its foreign trade shows constant enormous 
expansion. The recent period of panic and depression 
has had but little effect on the enterprise of German 
manufacturers and merchants. It has led neither to a 
débacle nor discouragement. Industrial Germany is 
now more than ever determined to enlarge its foreign 
markets and vigorously to assert itself in competition 
United its most 
formidable rivals. 
German industrial interests is the principal cause of 


with the States and England, 


The astounding development of 


the growth of Socialism within the empire. The doc- 
trines of Marx and Lassalle appeal with particularly 
insistent force to the illogically reasoning minds of 
urban laboring masses. The German government is, 
therefore, making an egregious mistake by enacting 
legislation calculated to increase the cost of the 
necessaries of life. ‘The best way to fight Socialism is 
to remove causes of social discontent. Remove the 
cause and you destroy the evil. When the masses are 
well-paid and well-fed, they are not very likely to 
hearken to tales of woe and governmental injustice. 
Starvation wages and empty stomachs make for un- 
rest. “Let me have men about me that are fat, sleek- 
headed men and such as sleep o’nights,” says Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar. There is fine philosophy and 
sound statesmanship in these words. Emperor William 
and his advisers should be told to ponder them. Con- 
tented men are, as a rule, conservatives. They have no 
use for destructive politics. Modern governments will 
do well in bearing this in mind. If they disregard the 
tendencies of the industrial age, if they legislate for 
the classes rather than the masses, they do so at their 
peril, The German government will have only itself to 
blame if it is confronted with more Socialistic deputies 
in the new Reichstag. 
ah db 
The Flood Sufferers 

At this writing, it looks as if the worst of the flood 
had been seen. The damage wrought by the ram- 
pageous waters is enormous. Besides the deplorable 
loss in human lives, there has been an appalling 
destruction of property. There will be a great deal of 
suffering and destitution as a result of these flood-dis- 
asters. Prompt and efficient help is needed, and will 
no doubt be forthcoming. The afflicted deserve all 
our sympathy. They are not only worthy of, but en- 
titled to, all the help we can extend to them, 

als abe 
Human Wisdom 

Aw English scholar has recently been discoursing 
on the wisdom of the ages. What is the wisdom of 
the ages? Does anybody know? There have been 
“wise guys” who laid down hard-and-fast rules of 
living wisely, but, with but few exceptions, they them- 
selves neglected to practice what they preached. This 
thing called wisdom is not what it is “cracked up” to 
be. It stands more for pedantry and bigotry than 
anything else. Human wisdom is human, and. there- 
fore, an imperfect thing. What it considers right to- 


It is too much of an 


day may be wrong to-morrow. 
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abstraction, and, for this very reason, hard to live up 


to. It is too apt to ignore the concrete, the prejudices 
and foibles of mankind. Wisdom is a most beautiful 
thing, but it does not work well in practice. He who 
pretends to be wise is frequently the most foolish of 
men. Our boasted knowledge is all delusion. It has 
no permanent value. It stops at the brink of the grave, 
and is forgotten when the mouth that preached it is 


eb ab 
Mr. Payne's Investigation 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT promises to make the investi- 
gation into the Post Office department scandals rigid 
and thorough. This is what it should be, what the 
interests of the country and justice demand. The in- 
vestigation has, so far, lacked in vigor and, perhaps, 
also in sincerity. The lackadaisical Mr. Payne has 
been, and still is, displaying altogether too much in- 
difference towards a matter which is of National im- 
portance. If he had not become alarmed at the multi- 
plying charges of laxity made against him, it is doubt- 
ful if he would have taken more than a perfunctory 
interest in the investigation conducted by the energetic 
Mr. Bristow. Mr. Roosevelt owes it to himself and 
his Administration to probe things to the bottom. An 


filled with dust. 


unsparing and strictly honest investigation is what the 
country demands. Petty partisan considerations should 
not be permitted to have any influence in a matter of 
this kind. 
ey el 
Discounting the Future 

Stocks in Wall street are still depreciating. Liqui- 
dation has been in full swing for some time. Many 
thousands of shares have been thrown overboard by 
people who had wearied of holding them any longer. 
What does this mean? The answer is obvious. It 
means that Wall street is engaged in discounting an 
approaching business depression. At the present time, 
business is still prosperous all over the country. Rail- 
road gross earnings continue to increase, and so do 
bank clearances. Leading merchants and manufac- 
turers profess to see no cause for apprehension or sus- 
picion. Yet, there is, and must be, something out of 
Wall street would not be selling 


stocks in such a persistent, startling manner if it had 


joint somewhere. 


not assured itself that an unfavorable economic change 
is rapidly approaching. Wall street has good sources 
of information. Its leaders are identified with all the 
great railroad and industrial corporations of the coun- 
try. If stocks, even the best class of stocks, are now 
being thrown on the market at sinking prices, it 
necessarily suggests that prominent holders have lost 
confidence. There has been an enormous depreciation 
since last summer. Some of the best investment issues 
are now close to the level at which they sold three or 
four years ago. Even bonds disclose selling pressure. 
Even they are depreciating slowly, though in a more 
gradual way. If Wall street were not disturbed, if it 
had hopes of an indefinite prolongation of good times, 
it would avidly absorb stocks at current prices. It is 
an expert in judging values, and still more of an ex- 
pert in diagnosing economic conditions. If it at pres- 
ent hesitates to purchase even at the prevailing low 
level, the inference is permissible that the opinion 
obtains in high speculative circles that values will 
eventually go still lower. Are there any perturbative 
symptoms extant? There are. The following are some 
of them: The falling tendency in prices of iron and 
steel; the undue distention of bank loans and the 
smallness of surplus reserves in New York and other 
monetary centers in the East; the constant flurries in 
money rates; the exports of gold; the inability of 
underwriting syndicates to dispose of their immense 
holdings of watered issues of stocks and bonds: the 


inflated cost of commodities and labor: the unrest 


among laboring elements, and last, but not least, the 
recent decision in the Northern Securities case, which 
put an effective stop to the consolidation mania. Wall 
street has been drawing its own logical deductions 
from the above-enumerated factors, and that these de. 
ductions are not of a reassuring or roseate character 
may be seen by the severe drop in security values. 
The weakness in the iron markets is incontrovertible 
evidence that production is slowly overtaking con- 
sumption. All metal markets are significantly weak. 
The big decline in copper quotations has well-nigh 
knocked all the artificial props from under the securi- 
ties of producers of this metal. Interest rates will, 
indubitably, soon show a rising tendency again. There 
is no surplus money for speculative booms. As mat- 
tefs stand, the opinion is justified that a further con- 
traction of loans and inflated values would not be a 
bad thing for legitimate business interests. Un- 
fortunately, the fall in security prices has severely hit 
the small investor. There are many millions of dollars 
of little savings invested in industrial and railroad 
issues. People who know declare that the public 
bought eagerly for investment two years ago, when 
prices were at or close to the top. As there has been 
a large shrinkage in quotations since that time, pur- 
chases then made must show extensive losses by this 
time. That the public would get the hot end of the 
poker was to be expected. It invariably makes the 
blunder of buying when the boom is nearing culmina 
tion, or has already culminated. 
cheb 
Standing Pat 

Marcus AureEtius HANNA stands for conservatism 
in politics. He dreads innovation; he hates agitation. 
He worships the things that are; he honors the “cold 
facts.” At the present time, he unceasingly protests 
against the “Iowa Idea.” There must be no tariff 
revision, he declares; the Dingley tariff must be held 
as sacred, and as far removed from profane hands, 
as used to be the ark of the covenant. Why should 
there be such a howl for tariff revision? Isn’t every- 
body prosperous and piling up the “dough?” There 
is, according to the Ohio Senator’s idea, absolutely no 
need of tariff revision. The Dingley tariff has justified 
itself, and, incidentally, justified the things that are. 
Mr. Dingley is in his grave and, after life’s fitful fever, 
sleeps well, but his legislative work has survived. It is, 
opines the National Chairman, a greater work of con- 
structive statesmanship than even the Federal Consti- 
tution itself. Therefore, the Dingley tariff, the 
palladium of the Nation, must be kept intact. Pro- 
tection @ Ja Dingley has worked wonders. It has in- 
creased the National wealth enormously. According 
to Wall street’s flexible figures, the gain, since 1806, 
amounts to no less than ten thousand millions of dol- 
lars. Truly a startling amount! No such gain in 
National wealth was ever made before in the world’s 
history. Besides, protection @ Ja Dingley has great!) 
enlarged our population. From every section of the 
country come dispatches announcing two-ply, three-ply 
and four-ply births. Some Western States report even 
the arrival of quintuplets. All this must, of course, 
be ascribed to the beneficial results of a protective 
tariff. There can be no such thing as racial suicide 
while the Dingley law is in operation. Protection 
makes for expansion in everything—even in sexual! 
fertility. It is strictly scientific. It keeps the Nation 
abreast of civilization. Protection, avers Mr. Hanna. 
is the real secret of our country’s power and great- 
ness; that is to say, protection as embodied in the 
Dingley tariff schedules. Mr. Dingley, we are given to 
understand, legislated for all time. He saw as far 
into futurity as did the Prophet Jeremiah. His brain 
seized upon and wrestled with cycles of ages. So wel! 
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that it may truly be said 


ss 
. the least alteration in his tariff schedules will 
‘nevitably hurl the Nation from its pinnacle of might 
and glory into the abyss of misery and decay. There- 
fore, the schedules must not be touched; there must 
not be the least reduction in rates. O sancta simplicitas! 


At what fool conclusions will the human mind arrive, 
when it is warped with prejudice or ruled by greed. 
Mr, Hanna is a sensible business man. In fact, he 
;; more of a business man than a politician. He is the 
yery incarnation of what is known as “business sense.” 
If he had any other sense, he would be playing dif- 
ferent antics in the present-day political arena. We 
will make no concessions to free traders, vehemently 
declares the Ohio Senator. The “Iowa idea” is all 
rot. It was hatched in the 
addled brains of would-be reformers. . What, has 
Governor Cummins ever done for the country, any- 
how? He, a man that is alive and active and thinking 
and observing, cannot logically be presumed to know 
more about present needs than Mr, Dingley, who ‘has 
been removed from this mundane sphere of endeavor 
and the cavity of whose cranium has for some years 
been filled with dust. A dead man knows more than 
a live man! That’ plain enough. Therefore, let’s 
“stand pat!”. Therefore, let’s be conservative! There- 


It is merely an idea. 


fore, let’s swear by the things as they are! This is 
the quintessence of Mr. Hanna’s philosophy. By all 
means, Mr. Hanna, continue to “stand pat.” Others 


before you have “stood pat” in their time and main- 
tained their position, and worshiped the things that 
are, until the people decided to “stand pat” on their 
rights and swept them out of power and authority. 
There are different ways of “standing pat.” Some iof 
them are right; the others are wrong. Your way, Mr. 
Hanna, belongs to the latter category. 
ab b 
A Few Aspects of Immigration 

IMMIGRATION into this country is still breaking all 
records. The influx of foreigners for the current 
year will approximate eight hundred thousand persons. 
Italians, Hungarians, Russians and Poles make up 
the bulk of these immigrants. While we have use 
and place for them, at least at the present time, it 
cannot be said they are very desirable elements. They 
are not easily assimilated. They come hither because 
they have to, and not because they are particularly at- 
tracted by our republican institutions. It-is only in 
the case of Russian Jews that something besides mere 
economic pressure acts as an incentive to emigrate. 
Most of these immigrants are densely ignorant. They 
are alien to our ways of thinking. In the course of 
time, they will, no doubt, be thoroughly assimilated, 
but, in the meanwhile, they will prove a source of 
considerable vexation and trouble. However, in one 
important respect, they must be regarded as a welcome 
They rear and like “in- 
Their reproductive powers are in- 


addition to our population. 
teresting” families.. 
It is absolutely no trouble for them to fol- 
low the Mosaic injunction to increase and multiply. 


calculable. 


With this sort of people coming into the country, in 
steadily increasing numbers, the American birth-rate 
Should experience a tremendous boost. The foreigners 
now coming in will still acquit themselves in praise- 
worthy fashion of the noble task of generating off- 
spring long after the “native American” race has be- 
come one of the extinct species of American fauna. 


eh 2 
The Rising Rostand 
DISPATCHES announce that M. Edmond de Rostand 
is the Italian theater-goers’ idol. His “l’Aiglon” is 
actually making Rome howl. His praise is on every- 


body’s lips. For the nonce, the fame of the deradently 


The Mirror 


erotic and putrescently brilliant Gabriele d’Annunzio 
is completely eclipsed by that of the ambitious French- 
man. Edmond is, unquestionably, a talented and prom- 
ising young Jlittérateur. He has written some really 
clever things. His “Cyrano de Bergerac” cannot be 
regarded as a bad literary creation. It has a few re- 
deeming spots. But, alas! 
the United States. Edmond’s fame was knocked into 
a cocked hat when Mr. What’s-His-Name, of Chicago, 


announced that Edmond had committed the heinous 


It proved his undoing in 


crime of plagiarizing. Edmond’s tottering fame was 
finally given the coup de grace, when a learned Chicago 
judge, whose knowledge of literature is both profound 
and voluminous, upheld the Chicago scribbler’s con- 
tention. Such is the vanity of literary fame in the 
United States. However, Edmond can console him- 
self with the thought that the Chicago literary cause 
célébre did not prevent his being admitted to the 
Académie Francaise. He got there, anyway, in spite 
of all the sordid aspersions cast upon his fair name. 
The time when Chicago can pose as a literary center, 
and its wool-sackers as art-critics, is still far off in the 
dim future, 
ab 
Brave East St. Louis 

THE citizeris of East St. Louis must be congratu- 
lated upon the wonderful amount of courage and grit 
which they displayed during the worst hours of the 
flood-crisis. 
like Spartans. 
women of such dauntless kinetic energy cannot be 


They behaved splendidly. They fought 


A community composed of men and 
downed by the elements. East St. Louis is bound to 
emerge triumphantly from any crisis that may confront 
it and to succeed in anything that it may undertake. 
East St. Louis is still there. Its future is brighter 
than ever. 


ab ob 


More Atrocities 
THE Congo Free State appears to be controlled by 
a gang of infamous, murderous scoundrels. The news 
comes from there that the natives of King Leopold’s 
African domain are held in the most abject form of 
They are tortured on the slightest accusation, 


on the most trivial pretexts. 


slavery. 
So much have they been 
hounded that many villages are now completely de- 
serted, the former inhabitants preferring the wilds of 
the African forests and jungles to white men’s rule. 

for annexation to 
It has lost its right to 
The men who rule it seem to be determined 
to convert it into an earthly hell. There was more 
civilization in the Soudan, during the régime of the 
Moslem Khalifa than there is in the Christian Congo 
Free State. 


The Congo Free State is ripe 
English or French possessions. 
exist. 


ab 
Standard Oil Dividends 
THE par value of Standard Oil stock is one hun- 
dred dollars a share. 
first, 1900, been paid one hundred and sixty dollars a 
share in dividends, or a total of $168,000,000 on about 
$100,000,000 of stock capital. It is to be presumed that 


On this there has, since January 


this is what they call a fair return on invested capital. 
At least, it should be a fair return. So far in 1903, 
the dividends on Standard Oil stock aggregate twenty- 
seven dollars a share. This must be regarded as a 
good deal more than the trust is entitled to. The 
Rockefeller combine would have no reason to complain 
if it earned only ten per cent on its capital stock in six 
months. There are few business establishments which 
permanently return more than ten per cent per annum 
The Standard Oil Trust has 
done a profitable business all along. 


on the invested capital. 
It managed to 
scrape together thirty-one per cent even during the 
lean times of 1806. 1900 and in 1go1, it 


In paid 
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forty-eight per cent to share-holders, and in 1902, forty 
It is estimated that John D., Rocke- 
feller’s share of dividends paid since January Ist, 1900, 
amounted to $56,000,000. 


five per cent. 


He is credited with holding 
thirty-three per cent of the capital stock outstanding. 
In view of this, it does not seem that John should 
have much difficulty in doling out gifts to his favorite 
churches and colleges. He should have money to burn 
by this time. A man who is able to earn ninety 
thousand dollars every day of his life, can afford to 
“blow himself,” and to indulge in the luxury of 
philanthropy. What’s modern philanthropy but an- 
other form of luxury? The man of small means tips 
his barber, and the man of millions tips his pastor or 
his professor. 
ab 
Should Drop It 

JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN’S protectionist ideas do not 
seem to take well in England. Even the Spectator, 
which has so far been fanatically loyal to the Colonial 
Secretary, is condemning them as dangerous and 
absurd. “Joe” will have to try something else, if he 
is anxious to continue posing as the radical of the 
radicals, as the plus brave des braves of political ad- 
venturers. His protection and federation proposals 
may yet give him a world of troubles. It looks very 
much as if “Joe” had at last tackled the wrong thing. 
John Bull has grown fond of free trade. He 
prospered under it. It has put money in his pocket. 
But for free trade, England would not be the first 
commercial nation of the world. John Bull may be 


excused if he regards “Joe’s” scheme as a sort of 


has 


“bloomin’ ” idiocy. 


. ah 
Arnold’s Note-Book 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’s note-book, recently published, 
gives us a close-range view of the man and his intel- 
lectual growth. It shows Arnold at work in his work- 
shop, with his material rough-hewn around him, al- 
ready bearing the impress of his genius. The very act 
of selection seems in a curious way to have made the 
various books 
Phrases gathered from the four corners of the world 


passages from _ favorite his own. 
of thought appear to take to themselves new and un- 
expected meanings as part of the terminology or ma- 
We 
see here the principles of his critical work taking form. 
As early as 1857, we find the phrase, semper aliquid 
certt proponendum est. It is repeated in 1859, 1863, 
1868 and 1883. It seems to lie at the very heart of 
Arnold’s philosophy of life, and inspired the attack on 
both Philistinism and provincialism. Again, in the 
year (1858) that he wrote “Metrope” he dwells on 
that “composure of mind which the Greeks deemed 
indispensable to the enjoyment of a work of art;” 
while, five years later, he is still developing the Greek 
conception of art and examining the relation of the 


“grand style” to perfection in literature. 


chinery of a new, serene, but urgent philosophy. 


Arnold be- 
lieved in the urgency and advantages of work. In 
1858, he notes “the three pillars of learning: seeing 
much, suffering much, and studying much.” 
years later, we find: 


Ten 
“How much more time than is 
necessary do we spend in sleep, forgetting that the 
sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there will be 
sleeping enough in the grave.” In the same year he 
adds: How- 
ever, with Arnold the glory of work did not stand 
alone. As in Sophocles, serenity of mind must accom- 
pany vigor: “He that believeth shall not make haste.” 
The end and aim of serene urgency is the elevation of 


“True piety is acting what one knows.” 


the soul “vers celui qui représente dans nos pensées 
Vidéale justice et Vinfatigable amour” (to Him who 
represents in our thoughts ideal justice and untiring 


love). The last entries of this strange note-book 


4 


were, by a striking coincidence, made for the days of * 


his death and burial—passages from Ecclesiasticus, 


sombre, yet full of tender significance, in which the 
poet bids us comfort ourselves and be comforted for 
him who has passed from sight. ‘These last words 
strike with final fulness the continuous note of the 
book—the comfort that lives in noble works, their 
curative force for the heartaches of a world. 
ab ch 
Prison Reform 

THE new Illinois law abolishing the contract sys- 
tem, and confining the labor of convicts to the making 
of goods needed in the various public institutions of 
the State and municipalities, merits commendation. 
It is neither hostile to the just interests of organized 
labor, nor opposed to the humanitarian view of the 
punishment of crime and the punitive and corrective 
purposes of the penitentiary system. Convicts must 
be employed in some way. It would be utterly bar- 
barous and un-Christian to compel them to remain 
idle, or to deprive them of all chance to learn to be- 
come useful to themselves and to the community. The 
penitentiary has too long been regarded as an ex- 
clusively punitive institution, where the prisoner was 
to be degraded uplifted. Enlightened 


present-day opinion is that the prison should be a 


rather than 


school as well as a prison, that it should make the 
convict feel that he is not altogether an outcast and 
an outlaw, that society still takes an interest in him 
and his welfare. The model penitentiary, according 
to progressive ideas, tempers sternness with kindness, 
justice with humanity. While it punishes with one 
arm, it holds out hope with the other. Why should 
the prisoner be regarded and treated as a prisoner 
only after the cell-door has closed behind him? There 
is many a man in the penitentiary who is a vast deal 
better than thousands of those who would fain debar 
him from all kindness, pity and hope. As has often 
been said, there are more criminals outside than inside 
the prison walls. We are all wrong-doers. There is 
not one that is perfect. The petty thief who appropri- 
ated twenty-five dollars from his neighbor is no worse 
than his fellow who robs the Government or State of 
thousands of dollars by committing perjury before the 
tax-assessors. It is still true that, in a great many 
instances, a man is recognized as a criminal not because 
he did wrong, but simply because he allowed himself 


to be caught. 


de Qe Qe 
NEW ZEALAND COMMUNISM 


BY GEORGE F. LANCASTER. 


HE latest news from New Zealand is not en- 
couraging. It is very disappointing to those 
who had hoped and predicted that compulsory 
arbitration would surely vindicate its practical value 
by inspiring permanently harmonious relations be- 
tween employers and employés, and an unprecedented 
New 


unrest and _ strife. 


era of prosperity. For, at the present time, 


Zealand is in a grave state of 
Flushed with its successes of the past, labor has be- 
come unruly and arrogant. Demagogic agitators are 
browbeating government and capital. They are doing 
their very best to kill all industry and enterprise. If 
no effective check is interposed, New Zealand is bound 
to drift into Socialism and Communism. 

The debt of the colony is already of enormous size, 
and still growing at a rate that warrants the con- 
clusion that, within the not distant future, the colony 
will be bankrupt and compelled to resort to the dis- 
honest expedient of repudiation. The fiscal system is 
impplitic to a degree. It actually invites recklessness 
in expenditure. It is egregiously absurd and without 


detinite purposes. All legislation is distinctly 


Socialistic, and fastening the labor unions’ hold upon 


the mechanism of government, 
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New Zealand must be regarded as a labor oligarchy. 
It is labor’s interest exclusively which is considered by 
legislature dare not 


the law-makers. ‘The colonial 


revolt against the behests of labor dictators. Every 
demand presented by the latter is invariably granted 
with submissive promptitude. 

The praises of Mr. Seddon, the Premier, have fre- 
quently and enthusiastically been sung by admirers 
Undoubtedly he is an honest and well- 

Yet he is not the man that New 
Zealand needs. Mr. Seddon is too complacent, and, 
what is worse, too much of an enthusiast on Utopian 
schemes. He is one of those dangerous dreamers who 
believe that all the ills of mankind are remediable by 
legislation. _Untutored by experience, eager to pander 
and to please and devoid of the necessary quantity of 
backbone, Mr. Seddon is just the man that New 
Zealand should not have at its helm. He is afflicted 
with radical Socialistic tendencies and an adherent of 
the theory that government should assume the right 
to direct all the energies of individuals and to in- 
terfere in all relations between employer and working- 


and theorists. 
meaning man. 


man. 

So far as compulsory arbitration is concerned, it 
may be stated without hesitation that it has proved 
a ghastly failure. What was, at one time, regarded as 
a “triumph of legislation” has proved itself the curse 
of the colony. While the Act has settled labor diffi- 
culties, it has also “settled” New Zealand’s industrial 
prosperity. Compulsory arbitration is certainly a most 
beautiful ideal. But, unfortunately, like many other 
ideals, it has its weak side. 
land, it would have been better if compulsory arbitra- 
tion had remained a beautiful ideal. For, in practice, 
it has turned out an exasperating failure. The Court 


of Arbitration has been appealed to in many disputes 


In the case of New Zea- 


where the vital principle was not arbitration, but com- 
Every petty wrangle, every fancied griev- 
and, as decided 
The queer idea that 


pulsion. 


ance, is submitted to it, a rule, 
in favor of the labor unions. 
workingmen have of compulsory arbitration was clear- 
ly demonstrated when, some weeks ago, they refused 
to accept a decree handed down by the Court of Arbi- 
tration which they considered prejudicial to their in- 


terests. 


The tribunal is practically under the complete con- 
trol of labor unions. It regulates all the industries 
of the colony. It takes cognizance of all details of 
management. It endeavors to restrict the right of the 
individual to manage his own affairs, and, in the 
exercise of its authority, disregards the most axiomatic 
principles of political economy. 

“The court 
affects to base its awards on the profits of business, as 
shown in its requiring the production of balance- 
sheets and its claim to examine labor books. It 


seems to think that profits alone govern wages, un- 


As one well-informed critic puts it: 


mindful of the fact that the moment profits become 
Wages, as all 
economists are aware, are governed by the simple laws 


excessive competition steps in. 
of supply and demand, and no court can override that 
principle. Of course, where surplus labor can be ar- 
ranged for out of public funds, a system of artificial 
regulation of wages may go on indefinitely; but it is 
obvious that there must be a limit to the use of public 
funds for such a purpose. In 1891, when the plan 
(compulsory arbitration) was first adopted, seven 
hundred and eighty-eight out-of-works were given 
enployment by the state; in 1902, the average num- 
ber for the year was 4,567. How many men will the 
state be called on to provide for when really bad times 
set in?” , 

Employers are up in arms against the results of the 
law in question and urging Mr. Seddon to curtail the 
powers of the tribunal and to refuse to make further 





concessions to labor agitators. It is doubtful, howeye, 


that they will be able to prevail upon the Premier 4, 
abandon his attitude of complaisance towards the 
Socialistic propaganda. 
“if judges do not do their work properly, parliament 
must be appealed to.” ‘These words seem to indicate 
that the ever increasing demands of labor will, jj 
necessary, be submitted to the Colonial legislators 
instead of the Court of Arbitration. The adoption of 
such a policy would tend to make matters jj] 
worse, inasmuch as labor is predominant in parlia. 
ment and would be beyond restraint if it attempted 
to ride rough-shod over the rights of individuals. 


ob ob ob ob 
EMANCIPATED WOMAN 


BY FRANCIS A, HOUSE, 


He has already declared that 


OMAN is gradually coming to her rights. 

One judge after the other is falling into 

line by holding that the fair one has as 

much right to dispose of the family cash as has her 
erstwhile liege lord; that she is socially free; that she 
must be consulted in regard to all matters that con- 
cern family-affairs; that her interest in life can no 
longer be restricted to the household circle, and that 
her husband must treat her as his equal in every re- 
In fine, woman is approaching a state of com- 
She is growing into the full 


spect. 
plete emancipation. 
status of womanhood. 
All this furnishes cause for rejoicing and even 
thankfulness. Too long has woman been barred from 
the enjoyment of rights which are hers. 
has man been regarded as her superior and master. 
When the emancipation movement began, fears were 
expressed by ultra-conservatives that it would end in 
no good; that it would lead to a dissolution of family 
ties, and enfeeble woman’s hold upon the affections of 
man. The expectations of pessimists have, however, 
not materialized. For, to-day, woman is more woman 
than she ever was in the history of mankind. She 
lives more, and she loves more; she gives more and 


Too long 


she receives more; she does more and is honored 
Never has man been as deeply enamored of 
His admiration of 


more. 
her as he is at the present time. 
her qualities has been intensified; his respect for her 
ideals has been enhanced; his desire to make her all 
that he ‘ever dreamed her to be has received greater 
stimulus by the success she has so far achieved, by 
the good she has wrought since the day when the first 
ignoble shackles of the feudal ages were removed 
from her social status, 

Her enemies are making much of the increase in 
divorce cases as an argument against further emanci- 
pation. There is every reason to believe, however, 
that, in the majority of such unfortunate affairs, 
woman is more sinned against than sinner. As a rule, 
it is man who is the offender. Woman knows little 
of vice. But the same cannot be said of man. Man 
is given to excesses of all kind, and, by nature, selfish 
to a degree. Man loves sin, in some form or other. 
He has not that innate sense of refinement which is 
woman’s most precious and most lovable inheritance. 

Man is an immoral animal, and woman represents 
his better self. Of the human species, woman repre- 
sents Dr. Jekyll, and Hyde. But for 
woman, man would be steeped in and stewing in 
corruption. But for woman, he would have neither 
ideal, nor hope, -nor goal. Without her, he would 
be floundering in the mire of immorality and in- 
temperance. Read the details of ninety-five per cent 
of divorce cases, and all this will be brought home to 
your mind with startling lucidity. 

Emancipation has more clearly revealed the good- 
ness of woman’s nature, the nobility of her ideals and 
her right to be regarded as man’s equal. She has 
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ssfully passed her apprenticeship. She has suc- 
ceeded in directions where her slanderers expected 
dismal failure and humiliation. She has neither lost 
in dignity, nor in attractiveness. She is now working 
bravely and cheerfully at the side of man. She acts 
q restraint as well as a stimulus. She gives added 
zest to life’s work and life’s enjoyment. Modern 
woman is blither, happier and stronger for having been 
emancipated and given opportunity to demonstrate 
her worth in those lines of work for which Nature 


suicce 


as 


has fitted her. 

The emancipated woman is in every way an im- 
provement upon her foremothers. She gets more out 
of life; she is more of a helpmate to man. She is 
neither prudish, nor bold; neither submissive, nor 
arrogant. She is every inch a woman, proud of her 
position and hopeful of the triumphs to be gained in 
the future. Side by side they are working, en- 
couraging and assisting each other, she conquering 
with love and gentle mind, he planning and achieving 
with masculine courage and ambition. A noble, in- 
spiring spectacle, this! Fellow-fighters in the fight 
of life; lovers and helpmates in the domestic circle! 


ob obs ah 
FAN FITZGERL 


BY ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES 


IRRA, wirra! ologone! 
W Can’t ye lave a lad alone, 
Till he’s proved there’s no tradition left 
of any other girl— 
Not even Trojan Helen 


In beauty all excellin’— 
Who's been up to half the divlement of Fan Fitzger]l? 


Wid her brows of silky black 
Arched above for the attack, 
Her eyes they dart such azure death on poor admirin’ 
man; 
Masther Cupid, point your arrows, 
From this out, agin the sparrows, 
For your bested at Love’s archery by young Miss Fan. 


See what showers of golden thread 
Lift and fall upon her head, 
The likes of such a trammel-net at say was never 
spread ; 
For whin accurately reckoned, 
“Twas computed that each second 
Of her curls has caught a Kerryman and kilt him 
dead. 


Now mintion if ye will, 
Brandon Mount and Hungry Hill, 
Or Ma’g'Ilcuddy’s Reeks renowned for cripplin’ all 
they can; 
Still the countryside confisses 
None of all its precipices , 
Cause a quarter of the carnage of the nose of Fan. 


But your shattered hearts suppose 
Safely steered apast her nose, 
She’s a current and a reef beyant to wreck them rovin’ 
ships. 
My maning it is simple, 
For that current is her dimple, 
And the cruel reef ’twill coax ye to, her coral lips, 


I might inform ye further 
Of her bosom’s snowy murther, 
And an ankle ambuscadin’ through her gown’s de- 
lightful whirl; 
But what need, when all the village 
Has forsook its peaceful tillage 


And flown to war and pillage all for Fan Fitzgerl. 
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HOW TO BEAUTIFY CITIES 


BY JAMES L, LACKLAND. 


evidence in every large city of the country. 

More and more is it being recognized that too 
long have political and merely utilitarian considera- 
tions been permitted to exercise exclusive sway in 
municipal government. More and more is the im- 
pression gaining ground that the time has arrived 
when attention must be given to the esthetic; that 
is, the proper beautification of cities along artistic 
lines. 

The development of civic art in the United States 
has been slow. The reasons of this are not far to 
seek. They can be found in the phenomenal growth in 
population and area, in the feverish desire to acquire 
a competency, and in various adverse political, social 
and economic factors, the particular nature and ten- 
dencies of which need not here be dwelled upon. 

Yet, at the present time, there is such a thing as 
civic art in our large cities. As Mr. Charles Mulford 
Robinson in his excellent work on “Modern Civic 
Art, or the City Made Beautiful,” (lately published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) truly remarks, 
“cities grow in splendor. There are new standards 
of beauty and dignity for towns.” 

The modern, dawning, civic art appears as the 
latest step in the course of civic evolution. The 
flowering of great cities into beauty is the sure and 
ultimate phase of a progressive development. It has 
represented the crown of each successive civilization. 
If decadence has followed it, if the storied beauty of 
Babylon, if the splendor of Carthage as Turner painted 
it, if the chaste loveliness of Athens and the mag- 
nificence of Rome marked in each case the culmina- 
tion of an empire, it has been through no effeminacy 
and weakness inherent in the development itself. 
Rather has it been because the glory showered upon 
these cities was a concentrated expression of the high- 
est civilization and the highest culture of which the 


S IGNS of a civic awakening are at present in 


empire was capable. 

A city, necessarily, attracts. A large city, as Paris, 
for instance, constitutes the brains and hearts of a 
nation. “All that is best,” says Mr. Robinson, “the 
city draws to itself. As magnets acting on filings of 
steel, the cities attract from their dependent fields 
whatever there be of learning, culture and art. The 
adornment that was lavished upon Venice, Florence, 
and the minor city-republics of Italy, and again upon 
the Flemish cities, represented, not weakness, but the 
virility and rich abundance of those qualities of mind 
and heart which expressed themselves in the Southern 
and Northern Renaissance. Had the cities been less 
beautiful, the Renaissance had been less noble. They 
mutually interpret each other; and cities begin to bud 
and flower in beauty only when learning, culture, and 
art are flowering around them.” 


As wealth, and love of beauty, comfort and 
cleanliness grow, commerce and industry express 
themselves in the realm of city xsthetics, in great 
highways, in commercial palaces, in bridges and 
wharves, and stations. The love of nature, the lately 
aroused consciousness of what may be called senti- 
ment for landscape, brings vegetation into the busy 
city to soften and brighten; and then the spirit of 
practical philanthropy—so evident to-day—locates play- 
grounds, builds schools, and insists that modern civic 
art shall pervade all quarters of the town, remodeling 
alleys as well as avenues. 

Civic art is often, and deprecatingly, referred to as 
a fad. Nothing could be more mistaken than this 
view of this latest phase of municipal progress. Civic 


art is neither a fad, nor a mere bit of zxstheticism. 
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There is nothing effeminate or sentimental about it— 
like tying tidies on telegraph poles and putting doilies 
on the cross-walks—it is vigorous, virile, sane. Altru- 
ism is its impulse, but it is older than any altruism of 
the hour—as old as the dreams and aspirations of 
men. We talk much about it now, because we are 
living in a period that has witnessed more building 
and remodeling of cities than any period of history, 
and therefore in a period that compels us to turn 
our thoughts to the best ways of making improve- 
ments and to the principles that ought to guide in 
building the modern city. And those are the laws of 
civic art, of the great art that is of the people and for 
the people, that is closest to their lives, and that 
draws more than half its charm from the recognition 
of perfect fitness in its achievements. 

Mr. Robinson lays great weight upon the ap- 
propriateness of a water front for beautification and 
improvements of various kinds. Says he: “The most 
favorable place from which to view a city is usually 

. the water. There, no distracting element in- 
trudes between scene and seer. The waves are a 
neutral foreground, sufficiently detailed, and yet with 
no detail to arrest the eye; and beyond—with distance 
to idealize and harmonize—the city rises in a contrast 
sharp and urban: The water view is one that civic 
art, then, cannot overlook. Happily, from the esthetic 
standpoint, the city is rare which is not located upon 
water; and yet there is scant thought of the water- 
front appearance, and regard for the possibilities of 
the urban picture where it should be seen most ad- 
vantageously. The shore must long, and perhaps al- 
ways, be one of the community’s focal points, but the 
tendency is to appear to turn the back upon the water. 
At the water’s edge the town began, and pressing in- 
ward and climbing higher, the beginning is forgotten 
or ignored, as if a cause for shame. But rather is it 
cause for pride, and as the city grows, the water gate 
is still the entrance, the view across the waves the 
first picture still for growing numbers. If civic art 
is anywhere to be jealous of results, there is no point 
that can more fittingly demand attention than this— 
the picture of the city from its river, its lake or sea. 
Whatever the body of water, it will bear its multitude 
of observers, for if the narrow river would seem to 
have fewer than the port of sea or lake, remember 
that every farther shore, and every bridge that spans 
the stream, affords the water view.” 

St. Louisans should be particuarly interested in 
the author’s remarks upon the desirability and ways 
of beautifying a city’s water front. Their river-front 
has been allowed to degenerate so long, and to such 
an extent, that they have almost arrived at the point 
where they are willing to despair of their ever being 
able to metamorphose it into what it should be—one 
of the principal beauty spots of their municipality. 

Most instructive are Mr. Robinson’s words pointing 
out the advantages, from a utilitarian as well as from 
an esthetic standpoint, of a central location for the 
municipal government buildings. To such edifices, 
he says, “there ought to be given not merely a central 
location, which will be invited by considerations of 
convenience even more strongly than by those of 
sentiment, but all the additional emphasis and con- 
spicuousness that site can offer. No other structures 
are so appropriately entitled to the best position that 
the town can afford, convenience and appearance being 
jointly considered, as are those that officially stand 
for the town. There is, for example, a utili- 
tarian gain in the contraction of the public business 
and the consequent saving of time; and there is a 
civic gain in the added dignity and importance which 
the buildings seem to possess. Collectively, they ap- 


pear to make the city more prideworthy; they suggest 
the co-operation of departments rather than that in- 
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dividual sufficiency which separate buildings recom- 
mend and which is at the root of so much administra- 
tive evil; they make the municipality, in this repre- 
sentation of the mightiness of its total business, seem 
a more majestic thing and one better worth the de- 
votion and service of its citizens. They make it seem 
better worth living for, and working for, as of larger 
possibilities for good, than could the same buildings 
when scattered about the town and lost in a wilder- 
ness of commercial structures.” 

Mr. Robinson devotes considerable space to the 
way in which civic art should express itself in the 
street plan of our business districts. He does not 
consider the widening of streets as of special import- 
ance, or as most likely to secure comfort and con- 
venience for travel or to bestow upon the city an ap- 
pearance of splendor. “As well might one think that 
the one way to emphasize a word in speaking is to 
scream it, and that therein lay the secret of the art 
of oratory. The error must be clear from what has 
been said; but to emphasize it, we may note that in 
Paris the. Avenue de l’Opéra is one hundred and 
twenty feet wide, and the Rue de Rivoli one hundred 
feet wide, while in London, Holborn, Oxford street, 
and Bayswater Road have a width of seventy feet 
(and reach for four miles). Regent street is eighty 
feet broad, and Queen Victoria street seventy-five 
feet. We may ask ourselves how much of the dif- 
ference in the impressions that these streets make 
is due to the difference of width. As far as appear- 
ance goes, the architectural termini and the relative 
length are always stronger factors. The width de- 
manded by the traffic alone is not, also, to be de- 
termined merely by the traffic’s mass. The grade and 
the speed at which the travel moves must be carefully 
considered in interpreting the requirements of its vol- 
ume.” 

In reference to the height of business buildings, 
we are told that the need of to-day is not so much to 
incite as wisely to restrain, pointing out that in the 
long run the height that most counts in a building is 
the height of the architect’s ideal; the richness, that of 
his fancy; the solidity, that of his self-restraint. The 
need is that he should realize that his problem is not 
that of a building only, but of a city. 

Very attractive, almost enchanting, is Mr. Robin- 
son’s ideal of a business street plan. There should 
be first a comprehensive scheme, a skeleton of arterial 
thoroughfares to provide for the through travel from 
point to point. These great roads will be direct, 
broad, straight and free from heavy grades. At the 
focal points, there will be open spaces and from these 
the great streets will radiate. Then, in laying down 
the precise location of any one of them, we shall note 
what views it opens, what its accents are, and, if 
possible, we shall proportion its width to its length 
or seeming length. On the lateral and minor streets, 
designed for local traffic, we shall obtain a pleasing 
variety in the street lines—even if it be only that of 
sudden regularity. Later on we will safeguard the 
appearance of the streets by building regulations; we 
may even swerve it a little to preserve an historic or 
beautiful edifice; and we will take care that if it is to 
pass upon viaduct or bridge, or if a bridge is to be sus- 
pended over it, the majesty and beauty of the street 
shall not be destroyed by a hideous structure. 

The furnishings of a street must also be looked 
after more carefully. This may be a matter of detail 
only, yet it bears close relation to civic art. Municipal 
lighting is something especially -worthy of study. 
To quote from our author: “There is hardly a lovelier 
picture on earth than the night view of a great city 
—its thousands of lights twinkling in a mighty con- 
stellation. Here is a firmament comprehensible be- 
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cause earth-bound, but not the less marvelous for that. 
Its stars sing together, and their song is of the might 
of ourselves. The little heaven is rolled out before us, 
as a scroll. We know its lines well, we can read in 
our hearts the possible meaning of every star. . . . 
The wonder of the display and the ease with which it 
is gained make an impression. The cities begin to 
have buildings outlined in hundreds of lights. Here 
and there a dome hangs in the sky as if pinned there 
with golden pins. The strands of a great bridge hang 
like a necklace of brilliants. A city of fire among the 
stars means that a city’s church spire there points 
heavenward. It becomes necessary to enact legisla- 
tion prohibiting a barbarous use of lights.. . . And 
civic art?) Does it wrestle still with the problem of 
separate fixtures, placed at regular intervals, occupy- 
ing precious space and costing much? Has it no 
dreams of lighting the business parts of cities as ex- 
positions have been successfully lighted? It is doubt- 
ful if a harmonious general scheme of such illumina- 
tion would cost more than is now expended privately 
on the shopping streets. Certainly it would cost no 
more than the total of the public and private lighting 
together; and into what a scene of beauty and en- 
chantment the business district would be then trans- 
formed at night. May not this be the near solution of 
the lighting problem in that city beautiful which is the 
dream of civic art?” 

Street signs and advertising columns, posters, 
paper-vending, etc., are also discussed at length and 
interestingly by our author. Much of what he says 
is original and well within the sphere of practicable- 
ness. 

The placing of statues, fountains and trees on the 
streets, even the business streets, is enthusiastically 
recommended. ‘The trees, though small and trimmed 
in formal shapes, as fitting the business street, cast a 
welcome shade when the sun is hot, and soften, it is 
said, all extremes of temperature. ‘The fountains, if 
serving to quench the thirst of man and beast—as 
will doubtless be their purpose in such location—have 
an eminently practical use. They perform also a 
pleasant function in bringing into the street that sound 
of running water, which, in its idle play, its music 
reminiscent of the woodland stream and of nature’s 
care-free abandonment, has in the city so rare a power 
to.charm., It has been well said that something about 
us, some lingering touch perhaps of the race’s primi- 


tive days, gives to the running water of the city. 


fountain that relation to public life which the fire in 
the open hearth has to private life. To appreciate 
this to the full, the fountain should be in the square, 


where there may be leisure to sit before it. But even. 


in the roar of the street the fascination of its music 
is not lost. As to the. statues, the street with its 
ceaseless multitude offers, if it has room to offer any 
site for sculpture, a location that must be full of in- 
spiration to him who would. commemorate in perma- 
nent materials the deeds of great citizens, the examples 
of national heroes, the causes for civic pride, and the 
incentives to high resolve which are offered by the 
past. 

The decoration of cities should be entrusted to ex- 
perts of taste and education, able to.anticipate results, 
to avoid mistakes, to curb ill-taste and to encourage 
artistic discernment. There must be a standard of 
civic art, by which all that changes the aspect of the 
way shall be judged—to be condemned if falling below 
it, to be approved if rising to its height. That standard 
must be high, and there must be authority to enforce 
adherence to it, but those who have this power must 
be generous. In public art there should be no bigoted 
repression; individualism is to be. not less feared in 
the judging than in the creating. The ideal authority 


would be a thoroughly educated public taste. When 
there is not this to depend upon, the jury must have 
much catholicity of sentiment. It must be firmty 
didactic only in the broadly recognized essentials of 
art. 

Space precludes quoting from, and commenting 
upon, Mr. Robinson’s elaborately elegant and fascinat- 
ing discussion of such interesting subjects as the 
beautification of residence sections, the planning of 
great avenues, tenement improvements, open spaces 
and parks and parkways. Suffice it to say that it ig 
well worth reading. Taken altogether, the book under 
review is one that no person who is interested in 
civic art and progress can afford to overlook. 


oh oh be 
THE PORTRAIT 


BY PAUL REGARD. 


6é LIKE to get out of my corduroys now and 
then,” said Thompson, through his cigarette 
smoke, “and go over where the swell folks 
live. The Latin Quarter is all right. I’m sort of an 
anarchist anyway. No man _ hates society more 
than I do. But to get into your good clothes 
occasionally and take a walk around the places where 
there’s money and fashion and good manners and all 
that, is a good influence. At least it has kept me from 
being an Indian. As a matter of fact, old chap—you're 
the only one I have ever mentioned it to—it’s fur- 
nished the one event in my life worth living for.” 

Thompson looked straight at me with his steady 
gray eyes, to see whether I was in the right mood. 
I took a deep inhalation of my cigarette and looked 
back at him without smiling. He was so taciturn, as a 
rule, that I wanted to hear him out. There was noth 
ing common about Thompson, and to-night, in spite of 
paint-daubed clothes, he possessed more than ever 
that air of distinguished charm which has always at- 
tracted me to him. He took another meditative pull 
at his cigarette. I think he colored slightly. 

“Billy,” he said, quietly, a “princess used to live 
over on the Avenue du Bois who was a dream, and I 
was in love with her.” Then, as if correcting himself: 
“I am in love with her. I’m in love with her now. Do 
you understand? 

“I was hardly making enough to live on in those 
days. I often became sick and discouraged. I was 
feeling that way one day when I had been taking a 
walk along the Avenue du Bois. Generally, the sight 
of all those rich people stirred up my heart and 
made me ambitious, but, that day, it had made me more 
melancholy than ever. I wondered if I ever should ar- 
rive, have a good studio, have enough money to travel 
or enough ‘even to buy frames. I was feeling alto- 
gether blue. But when I saw her, I felt as though I 
had taken a drink of Bourbon or a dose of opium. 
When I saw her, I tell you, it was through a haze of 
old castles and smoky landscapes, I stopped stock 
still, and felt myself grow white around the mouth, 

“She was in an open carriage, with an old lady. 
She had such eyes—sad, dark, wonderful, hungry 
eyes; hungry for what the world had not, I imagined. 


_ The horses were walking and the carriage was neat 
. the curb.The old lady was looking at the other prom- 


enaders, but the princess was leaning back in the 
cushions, with her eyes turned down, Her face was 
pale and the contour was. infinitely chaste and noble. 
She was very slender, lithe and graceful. She was 
dressed all in white, and she was purity personified. | 
stood there for that long minute that she was in pass- 
ing, feeling awestruck and religious. And when at 
last she had passed—I blushed at doing it. I remem- 
ber—I took off my hat. Then I went over and sat 
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vn on a bench and thought and dreamed all the 
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.st of the afternoon. 

“The idea came to me that night to paint her pic- 
| had never done anything ‘big’ at that time, 
hut | knew that I should some day. This would be it. 
| was absolutely sure of myself. I didn’t sleep any 
that night. I began the portrait next morning, a little 
less sure, but hopeful and determined. The work went 
along all right, as I think of it now, but I had awful 
lapses. I was sick half the time with worry and dis- 
appointment, Sometimes I sat all day in front of the 
picture and scarcely touched it—just dreamed and 
aspired. I lost all heart for the rest of my work. The 
fellows thought I was going to have typhoid. 

“But I went along. I’d go to the Avenue du Bois in 
the late afternoons; sometimes it was for the entire 
afternoon. Whenever I saw her I was always more or 
less upset, but I studied her. I knew every detail of 
the black wavy hair that she parted at one side, and 
the long, straight eyebrows. She had a fine delicately 
arched nose, rather thin lips and a chin like the 
Grande Demoiselle’s. But the expression of her eyes! 
I never could have got it if she hadn’t, one day, when 
she was passing, looked straight at me and smiled. 
She had perhaps not even seen me, but that smile set 
my heart to quivering as though I had just been sent- 
enced to death or made Czar of Russia. 

“It was a sad smile—the smile of a child’s that’s 
suffering and tries to be brave. I had worshiped 
the princess before that, as a sort of divinity, but 
now I loved her. I determined that, whatever I 
should do or become, it would be for her glorifica- 
tion. I knew from that smile that she was not 
happy, and I wondered if they were going to marry 
her to someone she did not care for, or something 
like that. I think that I murmured a prayer that the 
Lord might preserve her and make her happy. 

“T finished the picture the next day. I had no 
foolish pride, but I was surprised that I had done it 
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so well. 

“Tt was a full length portrait. 
white dress and white hat, with her misty black 
hair combed over to one side. She held her head 
like a queen and looked at you like an angel— 
slender, graceful, vibrant. No one had seen the 
picture but me. No one should see it until I had 
sent it to the Salon, and if the jury didn’t accept 
it, so much the worse for them and the public. 

“But if the jury did accept it! Do you see what 
that would mean to me? It would attract the atten- 
tion of someone who would know who the subject 
was. They would go and tell her. She would come 
to see—doubting. slightly annoyed. Then, when she 
saw it, there’d be a revelation. Someone secretly 
loved her, and paid her this great tribute. She would 
read the signature. Perhaps—and here I had a lump 
in my throat—she would look for him; come to his 
studio with that white-haired old lady; ask him how 
he had come to paint it; talk to him encouragingly, 
perhaps. But you know what a fellow feels, old man. 

“When the envelope came from the jury, I car- 
ried it around with me all day before I opened it. 
Then I went into my bedroom, sat down on the bed, 
thought of my mother and the princess, tore it open— 
The picture was accepted!” 

Thompson leaned forward with his elbows on his 
knees, looking at the floor. He was silent for a mo- 
ment, and when he again spoke his voice, which had 
become animated, was soft again. 

“For a while,” he said, “it seemed as though my 
dreams were coming true. The picture attracted at- 
tention. I had entitled it, ‘Portrait of Mlle. ——,’ 
but all the newspapers knew who it was. It was the 
Princess de Z—. And after I had read this, I shut 


She was in her 
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myself up in my studio and waited. 
I knew something would happen. I didn’t know wheth- 
er it was going to be what I had hoped for or not. 


I simply waited. 


Reaction had set in, and I was a bit morbid, now 
exalted, now depressed. 

“I was waiting for the call. 
I had done no cooking in it for a month, It 
I had arranged all 


My studio was 
ready. 
was cleaned to the last degree. 
the properties to the best effect—tapestries, arms. 
spinning wheels—finished the half-finished work. At 
last I did receive a call. 

“One rainy day there was a jingle of harness 
outside and then a knock at my door. I waited a 
weak and quaking minute, then went and opened. 
It wasn’t the princess, but there was the old lady 
I had so often seen with her. This time she was 
accompanied by a distinguished looking old man in 
black. They came in and sat down. They went 
straight to the business of the picture, the old lady 
doing most of the talking. They wondered how I 
had painted it. They admired it. In fact, they 
greatly desired to purchase it, as they had no other 
recent portrait of their niece, etc., etc. 

“T listened to all this in a daze. I scarcely heard 
them. What I wanted to know was what she thought 
of the picture, and why, oh! why hadn’t she come. 
So I took my courage in my hands at last and blurted 
out some such question—whether the princess had 
seen it, whether she liked it. 

“And, Billy, the old man looked at me in a 
strange, dumbfounded sort of way and said: ‘Mon dieu, 
Monsieur, haven’t you heard? The princess died last 


week.’ ” oe 
RYTHM OF THE UNIVERSE 


BY C. W. SALEEBY, 


UCH is our standpoint in Time. If we look be- 
fore and after, such are the periods of our 
vision. The wave-length of the great Vibration 

is the distance between two nebulx. As the course of 
certain comets is from sun to sun, from star to star, 
so the rhythm of Universal History, the strides of 
Eternity, are from nebula to nebula. Between two 
nebule are we at this hour; from one have we come, 
to another must we return. From one have we been 
evolved, towards another shall be our devolution. And 
that we may celebrate the coming of our ephemeral 
races to such high knowledge—knowledge which in 
this century we may and must at last accept as part 
of Truth—let us look to what has been and what shall 
be; remembering that the history of our brief system is 
doubtless that of all. 

Long ago in that distant part of 
whence the solar system as a whole is now traveling 
at a speed of something like twelve miles in each sec- 
ond of time, there met in fierce collision two stars, old 
and dark and cold, mutually compelled by that force 
of gravity which acted then as now, and which was 
to reveal its governance by simple but inexorable law 
to the distant product of that clash of worlds whom 
we call Isaac Newton. The kinetic energy of those 
rapid stars was converted in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, into heat so great that their substance 
was dissipated into a cloud of gas of almost infinite 
This cloud of gas we may call the solar 
nebula. In it Newton and Laplace and Shakespeare 
and Beethoven were potential. There needed not a 
touch of the creating hand nor a glance of the fore- 
seeing eye that they should emerge from its spacious 
womb. Such is Evolution; such the grandeur of the 


infinite space 


tenuity. 


Divine Method. 
At first the solar nebula was a vast chaos such as 
the nebula in Orion, though on a much larger scale, 
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presents to our gaze to-day; but, though “without 


form and void” (if one may transfer a phrase from 
Genesis), its very ions and electrons were in motion. 
And so subtly did they move that at a late day there 
was formed a philosopher named Laplace; by whose 
genius it was conceived that from this tenebrous com- 
motion he and we are come. 

Of the nebule, numbering about one hundred and 
twenty thousand, that are sublunary 
astronomers, or those of our local race, about one-half 
present features which lead us to regard them as in a 


known to 


relatively late stage of evolution. Chaos is beginning 
in them to yield to order. These sixty thousand we 
call spiral nebule, and the proportion of their number 
to the whole—no less than one to two—is alone suf- 
ficient to put their formation out of 
chance. 


the region of 
Though the first spiral nebula to be dis- 
covered was not seen until Lord Rosse had built his 
great telescope, we know already that, next to the fixed 
star, the spiral nebula is the most important and the 
most characteristic object in the whole heavens. The 
great nebula in Andromeda, however, which he dis- 
covered, remains without a parallel for its size. It is 
demonstrable by the infallible processes of mathe- 
matics that a nebula of any shape must necessarily be- 
This is a deduction from the law of the 
“Conservation of Momentum.” As the nebula radiates 
its enormous but sparsely-scattered store of heat into 
the cold of intersidereal space—a cold which is the 


come spiral. 


absolute zero, or about—273 degrees Centigrade—it 
needs must shrink, and its molecules tend to arrange 
themselves in certain planes, of which one is the most 


frequented and is called the principal plane. In the 
course of zxons all these planes attract one another and 
resolve themselves into the principal plane. A flat 


object is thus formed, the particles of which are re- 
volving nearly all in one direction around the center 
of gravity of the whole (this similarity of direction 
being conditioned by the same law of the conservation 
of momentum), and the plane in which all the particles 
lie was precisely determined from the first by the paths 
of the two dead suns from which the nebula was 
formed. 

The chaotic nebule—the infants—are entirely gase- 
ous. Sir William Huggins placed a spectroscope in 
the last inch or so of a beam of light that had left such 
a nebula years before, and found it to consist of 
brilliant lines; in other words, to be the discontinuous 
spectrum characteristic of a true gas. Otherwise we 
could not be sure that such nebulz are not clusters of 
stars too faint for our telescopes to make discrete to 
our eyes. The same observer further showed that the 
spiral nebule, in which the matter is denser in some 
places than in others, have a continuous spectrum 
comparable to that of sunlight. In other words, they 
are beginning to solidify. The spiral nebula is com- 
posed of more of less solid bodies separated by a rare 
and ever rarer gas. These solid bodies, in the case 
of our own nebula, are now planets. In the stupendous 
nebula in Andromeda, the more solid portions will 
probably be resolved into the individual stars of a 
cluster. 

The central portion of the solar nebula we call to- 
day the sun. Prof. Turner, of Oxford, in his courteous 
and crushing reply in the Fortnightly Review to Dr. 
A. R. Wallace’s article on “Man’s Place in the Uni- 
verse,” considers that the shrinking of our nebula is 
sufficient to account for the sun’s heat. This source 
alone, however, would allow the sun a period of power 
so short—twenty-four millions of years—as to be in- 
Now it 
can be demonstrated by the theory of “irrational 
are distributed 
“irrationally” or irregularly throughout space, no ray 


compatible with the facts of geological time. 


numbers” that granted the ‘stars 
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of sunlight can escape to infinity. Sooner or later each 
ray must be intercepted by some star, and utilized by it. 
We have revealed here an astounding commonwealth 
of energy. For if this be true of sunlight, it is likewise 
true of the light of every star. Each contributes to 
and is itself aided by the energy radiant from all the 
others. This is the cosmic illustration of the golden 
rule. Here is free trade indeed. And when our sun 
was far larger than he is now, his greater area enabled 
him to arrest proportionately more starlight—of which 
we are at this hour the beneficiaries. 

What then does the future hold? It is as certain 
as the past. Science is the only veritable fortune-teller. 
Our system is daily parting with and degrading its 
finite store of energy. Candidly, I have not 
the heart to continue. Robert Louis Stevenson, in 
“Pulvis et Umbra,” where, in my opinion, his genius 
is at its height, has given us all philosophy in words 
which are beyond my praise. Yet I must add the 
sequel that is also a prelude. In time to come we 
believe that the solar nebula of yesterday, the solar 
system of to-day, will have been resolved into one cold 
and shrivelled mass, the common tomb of our sun and 
all his planets and their satellites. This dark ‘to-be, 
uncrawled upon by organic life, undisturbed by even 
molecular activities, can be not even then “stable in 
desolation.” It will live again. Give it but the con- 
suming embrace of such another world, and a new 
nebula will be born, new in time, alien in place, yet 
formed of the same imperishable substance as the old. 
Such, as we see it from between two nebule, that 
which was and that which is to be, is the rhythm of 
the Universe. Nor is it the least of its wonders that 
to us, “vital putrescence of the dust” of a weary 
satellite of a dying sun should a scroll so sempiternal 
be unfolded. “Surely not all in vain.” 


Qe eo ce ee 
DAN/E 


BY WALTER HEADLAM. 


(From Simonides.) 
DRIFT in the carven ark, by the winds 
And the rising waves dismayed, 
Her pale cheek wet with falling tears, 
Round Perseus, faint with shuddering fears, 


The mother’s arm she laid; 


Saying, “O my child, what pain I suffer, 
And thou still slumberest ! 

Here in the dismal rivetted ark, 

In the rayless night, in the pitchy dark, 


Sleep heaves thine infant breast. 


“Wash of the racing wave goes past 
Above thy silken hair; 

Yet neither of wave nor bellowing blast 
Thou hast any heed or care, 

In mantle of crimson warm and fast, 


Little face, how sweet and fair ! 


“But had this fear been fear indeed 
And fearful in thy mind, 

Then to my voice with listening heed 
Had thy small ear inclined 


“Sleep on then, O my baby, sleep, 
And sleep, thou Sea; 
Rested in sleep, 1 pray, at length 
Mly infinite sorrow be. 
O Father in Heaven, vouchsafe erelong 
Change to be shown from thee; 
And if my too bold hopes be wrong, 
O Lord God, pardon me !” 
—From London Saturday Review 
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SILAS’ O’ERLEAPING AMBITION 


BY CHARLES FLEMING EMBREE, 


O old Captain Moffat left Mexico City and came 
to San Diego. But the strange part of this is 
that Silas Wire accompanied him; that Silas 

bought a hotel (which the tourists never patronized) ; 
and that Silas took care of the captain in it, and 
watched his declining days with sly, mild, yet glitter- 
ing, eye. 

A curious affair, that of the captain with Mme. 
Tala, of Mexico. She was fourth cousin of the Em- 
peror Iturbide. Why, she was royal !—having inherit- 
ed titles and estates. The captain fought for Maxi- 
milian, and loved Mme. Tala, which love she returned ; 
but, of course, for imaginary, dead, and theoretical 
reasons of state, the captain could never marry the 
heiress to those defunct imperial names. So the love 
became a long, long platonic one; and now they were 
both old. 

To the astonishment of the whole clerical party, 
she announced that she had willed her immense fortune 
to Captain Moffat, for she had no children. Yes, the 
captain, quite as absorbed in the Catholic Church as 
she, could be trusted to use that wealth when she was 
dead (for she was older even than he, and feeble) for 
the church’s benefit and the clerical party. Who knew? 
—if others should follow her example, Diaz and his 
upstarts might yet be laid low. 

So eager was she to leave incredible sums to her 
platonic lover, and thence, through him, to the priests, 
that she was even embroiling her last years with a ter- 
rible lawsuit to recover a portion of the estate once 
deeded away. For Mme. Tala’s mother, in a fit of 
benevolence, had long ago parted with the convent 
garden on San Andres Street to certain relatives. 
American business now made that convent garden 
trebly valuable, and already it was cut up into busi- 
ness blocks. Plainly the deeding of it away was il- 
legal; and Mme. Tala was fighting furiously in the 
courts, with her last breath, to get it back so that 
she might leave that, too, to Captain Moffat and the 
church. 

Her lawyer, cold, white-faced Bernabé, that patri- 
cian, Spanish specimen with the pointed black beard, 
perceived that Captain Moffat was too shrewd to be al- 
lowed to remain on the ground. A woman you can 
work; incredible fees can be wormed out of a woman; 
and her passions were such that she was always ready 
to embroil herself further; which meant more fees. 
Bernabé saw long years of rich litigation stretching 
before him—if only he could remove the too shrewd 
councils of the captain, her protector. 


This accounts for his coolly bribing the doctors, 
in the captain’s last illness, to recommend San Diego, 
whose California climate is mild, marine. Ah—just 
what the captain must have, lest he die! 

His illness so scared the captain that he fell into 
the net; and Silas Wire was instigated by Bernabé 
to take the old gentleman north. Silas had failed in 
his hotel in Mexico. Silas had proved himself, never- 
theless, suave and capable; and his influence over 
Moffat (who had boarded with him) was enormous. 
So Silas happened to sell his hotel about that time, 
and remove to San Diego; and the captain chanced 
to jump at the opportunity to remove thither also, and 
live in the little new hostelry which Wire now opened 
on Coronado Beach. 

Strange that the captain’s funds after that always 
ran so low; and that the little doled out to him from 
Mme. Tala’s embroiled estate was never enough to 
permit his return to Mexico! 

“That climate would kill you,” murmured Wire, 


rubbing his long hands together, in the captain’s room. 
“Wire! Wire!” cried the haggard old man, raising 


his trembling arm, “death has got me anyhow! Look 
sinking into the grave. |’l] 





at me—deserted—broken 
die before her yet. O that money! And me—me— 
Wire, look at this threadbare coat; and millions wait. 
ing for me yonder. Silas, you are my only friend,” 

Silas smiled that feline smile. 

“While I live,” he said, gazing blandly around on 
the bare room, “you shall never want for comfort.” 

The captain stared out of a window into the night, 
Yonder the fantastic Hotel del Coronado lifted jts 
peaks ; yonder beat the sea on the sand; and the music 
of an orchestra came floating faintly from the luxur- 
ious spot to the prospective millionaire’s unlovely 
quarters. The feeble old man began to weep. 

“Wire, somebody else will get that money. And 
they will not give it to the blessed church. I am 
dying—and Mme. Tala’s wealth will be scattered to 
the winds!” 

Now Wire fastened his glistening eyes on Moffat, 
and put his soft, cold hand on the captain’s palsied one. 

“Captain Moffat,” said he, “I am unworthy of the 
trust. But somebody can be found. Make your will 
now, and leave the wealth to some trusted friend to do 
with it as you say.” 

The captain’s eyes were completely conquered. He 
stared; he trembled, withered as he was with age. 
Never yet had he been able to stand Wire’s gaze. Now 
he cried out: “I have contemplated that a long time. 
Ah me! I have longed for such a trusted friend. What 
can I do with that money It drives me mad. Even 
if she dies next week (Wire, they say she is very ill), 
I may live but a week longer, and have no chance to 
dispose of it. Silas,” he clutched at Wire’s coat and 
pulled Wire’s face up close to his, “Silas, you are my 
only friend! Promise me—Oh, now let me trust it to 
you. I don’t know what else to do with it, Wire. | 
am a lonely old man—why, Wire, I don’t know what 
else to do.” 

And the captain waved his hand all round with de- 
crepit wildness, and then cried like a baby. 

Now while the iron was hot, Wire struck. Sud- 
denly before the captain there were pen, paper and ink; 
and there, too, were Silas’ insinuating smile, fawning 
suavity, long hands rubbing one another. 

“Unworthy as I am, Captain Moffat, I can not 
withstand the request of a dying man. And I pledge 
the everlasting life of my soul to spend that money as 
you have directed.” 

“But wait,” cried the captain, clutching at him 
again, “one thing more!” 

“Whatever you say,” wheedled Wire. 

“If she wins this suit,” cried Moffat, “it will make 
a half-million more. ‘That you shall use,” the cap- 
tain’s mind seemed wavering here, “to erect statues of 
Iturbide in every city of the land.” 

“Certainly,” breathed Wire, “I promise.” 

Then the captain, as though in despair and yet 
weeping like a child, wrote his will and gave ever) 
thing to Wire. 

Silas’ eyes watched each mark, then saw the cap- 
tain totter to a trunk and put the will away; after 
which Silas leaned back with a long, comfortable sigh. 
This little scene was the culmination of three months 
of labor. Strange how Wire’s mind had conquered at 
last. And now for the first time came to him the 
thought of poisoning Moffat, if Mme. Tala died, that 
he might not change his will. 

The fourth day of Wire’s silent exultation was 
broken by the unexpected arrival of Bernabé from 
Mexico. The white face, accustomed to sneer, with 
its carefully trimmed black beard, suddenly appeared 
in the dining-room, where there was no guest, nor any 
wanted, only Wire by himself. They went up together 
to see Captain Moffat and sat down in his room, whose 
windows gave view over some lawns with palm trees, 
out to the beach and the big hotel on the one side, 
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and down to the ostrich farm on the other. The sun 
came streaming in through the windows and showed 
the captain, exhausted, fallen into a chair. 

“Mme. Tala is very ill,” said Bernabé, coldly; “she 
will die. Her will made to you, Captain Moffat, she 
declares unalterable. But now she threatens to with- 
draw from the suit for the convent garden.” 

“And why!—death of my soul—a half a million!” 


cried Moffat, while» Wire’s still eyes rested on Ber- 





nabe. 
Bernabé’s face was contemptuous. 
‘some trick of con- 


“Who knows?” he said, briefly ; 
science. I have exhausted my powers of persuasion. 
We can win—yet now, nearing her death, she gives up. 
Captain Moffat alone can influence her.” He turned 
his gaze on Wire. “So to Captain Moffat I came, to 
beg of him to return to Mexico with me, to persuade 
her.” 

Bernabé’s face, hiding its fears of incredible fees 
lost, was like a mask of some Medici. Up started 
Captain Moffat, staggering. 

“But I have no money; I have no strength!” he 
cried in a broken mixture of joy and despair. 

“T shall advance you the sum,” said Bernabé, brief 
and to the point. 

Now Wire, seeing the captain sliding through his 
hands, fearing that, under Bernabé’s control, Moffat 
would divulge the secret of his will, came forward in 
soft struggle with the lawyer. 

“The captain could never stand the journey,” mur- 
mured Silas, with an anxious face. 

“IT will! I will!” cried Moffat, seeming to have lost 
his mind; and then, as though to prove once for all 
that Wire was right, he reeled across the room in an 
excess of eagerness, lost himself, ejaculated gutturally, 
and fell without warning prone on the floor. 

Wire, exultant, sprang thither and put the captain 
upon his bed, where he lay almost unconscious. Some 
faint suspicion darkened Bernabé’s. face; but Wire had 
won; Wire held the prey. They gazed at one an- 
other, i 

“T see,” said Bernabé, faintly sneering, faintly bit- 
‘cr; “he could not stand the trip. The litigation will 
have to cease.” 

And Bernabé went back to Mexico. 

(he captain but partially recovered; for he was in- 
deed nearing his death. At times he could grope about 





his room, and much did he mutter of his will. The 
days were anxious, unendurable, to Wire. For what 
if the captain changed his mind? Once Moffat had 
even cried out, in the night, at the very hour when 
Wire had stealthily entered his room to see if the will 
were still intact: “I will tear it up!” 

This so terrified Wire that the long growing evil of 
Why—the 
captain would die in a few short weeks, anyhow; and 


his nature now crystallized into crime. 


Silas had learned that Mme. Tala was already on her 
death bed, though Moffat knew it not. What sin to 
hasten Moffat's dissolution? Death was inevitable; 
and a few days more or less of misery were naught 
to this wreck. No, it is no sin, Silas! 

Quickly that brown powder dissolved in the cap- 
tain’s coffee every morning; and Wire, assiduous as 
ever, always brought the cup in his own hand. No: 


no; this was not poisoning the captain. This was 





only assisting death a littlke—relieving the captain of a 
few of his wretched days. Mloffat very soon grew so 
weak that it would have been impossible for him to 
write a will; and there in the trunk, where Silas saw 
it every night, lay the one that would make him rich, 

The paper said that Mme. Tala, last of that branch 
of the family of Iturbide, could live but a day. Here 
they were, the old-time lovers, relics of the imperial 
past, dying so many hundreds of miles apart; one 
watched by the Spanish, one by the Anglo-Saxon bird 
of prey. 

Then, Mme. Tala died. The paper spoke of her 
grand funeral, attended by all the great of Mexico, in 
the beautiful church of La Profesa. Great wealth was 
there 





but here the captain, unable to read news any 
more, lay in poverty. 

Her death seemed to cause some soul-disturbance 
in him. These last days he was restless, wild. He 
cried out, from his pillow, desperate things about his 
wealth, and the changing of his will. And Wire, ter- 
rified lest even yet the old man might arise and de- 
stroy the paper, and knowing that Bernabé would 
come treading in some day to pry with his cold eyes 
into everything—Wire grew desperate. 

To-day the quantity of brown powder was doubled. 
All afternoon the captain lay moaning; and Wire 
pale, stood and glared out of the window. Yonder 
rose Florence Heights; yonder stretched the sea; 
yonder across the bay rose Point Loma and, against 





the blue sky, the distant buildings of the Universal 
Brotherhood. 

That night, with a loud ery, Captain Moffat sud- 
denly came to the threshold of his death. Into his 
room ran Silas in a night-gown, hollow-eyed. 

“Wire! Wire!” shrieked the dying warrior, then 
fell back, and mumbled, “Iturbide,” and died. 

He was buried soon, and quietly. 

Now, the hotel being quite empty, and Silas en- 
gaged in packing a trunk, in walked Bernabé, tired 
from his three days’ ride from Mexico. 

-“We will search for his will,” said Bernabé. 

They did, and found it. 

“I have also,” said Bernabé, with a curl of his fine 
lips, ‘a copy of Mme. Tala’s. Let us read them both. 

They sat down on opposite sides of the dining- 
table, where there was no cloth, nor any dishes; and 
Bernabé opened Captain Moffat’s will. 

“All my property, both persenal and real, I leave 
to Silas Wire to be his forever,” said that instrument 
in effect. 

Slowly Bernabé’s eyes were raised to Wire’s. Wire 
answered them with the glittering gaze of his own; 
for Silas was full of the exultation of the conqueror. 
They were both white; and Bernabé’s face still 
sneered, with the kind of sneer that burns. Then, after 
some long minutes, the lawyer smiled; his smile was 
strange, 

“Let us read Mme. Tala’s,” said he; and this was 
the substance of her will: 

“All my property, personal and real, I leave to 
Captain Franklin Moffat on one condition. We have 
sinned in fighting through the courts my relatives. 
On my death bed I do bitterly repent. I have re- 
nounced the suit for the convent garden and have 
written with my own hand a full apology to my rela- 
tives and plea for forgiveness. And I do now make 
Captain Moffat my heir solely on this one condition, 
that he do likewise write with his own hand, and send 
to them, as atonement for the sin of our cupidity, a 
like apology, renunciation of the suit, and plea for for- 
giveness. In case he fail so to do, I bequeath to 
the church, through my oid friend Father Ignacio 
Echegarray, all my property, save one hundred thous- 
and dollars in cash, now in the Banco de Londres y 
Mejico, which I do then bestow upon Sr. Don Juan 
Bernabé, my trusted attorney.” 

And Silas’ face grew gray. 

From the Argonaut. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Admirers of the late Frank R. Stockton 
will welcome the publication of his 
posthumous novel, entitled “The Cap- 
tain’s Toll-Gate.’’ The story is complete. 
It is preceded by a memorial sketch of 
the talented author by Mrs. Marian E 
Stockton. The heroine, ‘‘Olive Asher,’’ is a 
most lovable girl. She is of healthy, pure 
sentiment. She is not what is often con- 
temptuously referred to nowadays as 
“the new woman.’’ Her heart is strong, 
yet girlish. Her words and deeds ring 
true. The scenes of the tale are laid in 
Washington and West Virginia. It is a 
story of the present time. It abounds 
in Mr. Stockton’s quaintness of humor, 
and is written in his characteristically 
clear and finished style. Mr. Stockton’s 
place in American literature is assured. 
While he cannot be regarded as a great 
writer, he was the next best—a good 
writer. As Mrs. Stockton truly says, 
“his stories are, in great part, a reflex of 
himself. The bright outlook on life; the 
courageous spirit; the helpfulness; the 
sense of the comic rather than the tragic; 
the love of domestic life; the sweetness 
of pure affection, live in his books as 
they lived in himself. He had not the 
heart to make his stories end unhappily. 
He knew that there is much of the tragic 
in human lives, but he chose to ignore it 
as far as possible, and to walk in the 
pleasant ways which are numerous in 
this tangled world. There is much 
philosophy underlying a good deal that he 
wrote, but it has to be looked for; it is 
not insistent and is never morbid. He 
could not write an impure word, or ex- 
press an impure thought, for he belonged 
to the ‘pure in heart,’ who, we are as- 
sured, ‘shall see God.’ ’’ The volume con- 
tains a fine frontispiece portrait of thse 
author. Binding and typing merit special 
praise. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. Price $1.50. 

ob 

If you wish to know what life in Paris 
is, read F. Berkley Smith's latest book, 
entitled ‘‘How Paris Amuses Itself.’’ It 
is worth reading. It gives you the inside 
facts, dished up in a style to make them 
most delectable. Mr. Smith knows what 
he is talking about. He has been there. 
He does not speak from hearsay. He is 
strictly au fait. He has the knack of see- 
ing, understanding and describing well. 
Withal, he is a Bohemian himself. In 
this book we are introduced to life on 
the boulevards, in the theaters and caba- 
rets, gardens, music-halls and the quiet 
little supper-rooms. We are made to see 
the frolicsome life of Paris in all its 
protean phases. The book is profusely 
illustrated with one hundred and thirty- 
five striking pictures by the author and 
several prominent French artists, includ- 
ing Galaniz, Sancha, Cardona, Sunyer, 
Michael, Perenet, Pezilla and _ others. 
There are also many photographs from 
life. The book is just the thing for the 
tourist-season. It is elegantly bound 
and prnted. Price $1.50 net. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
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Among the profusely illustrated articles 
in the June number of ‘‘The International 
Studio” we note the following: ‘‘The Art 
of the late Giovanni Costa,’ by Olivia 
Rossetti Agresti; Domestic Architecture 
at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition;” 
“Jacob Christopher Le Blon and His 
Three-Color Prints,’’ by Dr. Hans W. 
Singer, and ‘‘Some Experiments in Em- 
broidery,’’ by M. H. Baillie Scott. The 
number contains five full-page color 
plates, also one mezzo-tint. There is the 
usual interesting ‘‘Studio Talk’’ from all 
the art centers of the world. This high- 
class, progressive publication will soon 
devote considerable space to art develop- 
ments in the United States. John Lane, 
67 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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“A Daughter of Thespis,’’ by John D. 
Barry, is a love-story of the ordinary 
kind. It runs along smoothly, is made up 
of the usual sort of vicissitudes which 
lovers have the habit of undergoing, at 
least in fiction, and ends in an agreeable 






Shettield Plate. 


We have just unpacked, and placed on sale 
and exhibition, probably the most complete 
line ot this beautiful ware that will be found 
any where. 
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Sheffield Plate has three dominating quali- 
ties. indestructibility, uniqueness of design 
and a price within the reach of all. 
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SSs«K 933: 
Mr. Sprague Says 


The public speaks well of the service at the new 
Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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There are some passages of 
that are decidedly clever and 
redeem the book from sheer common- 
placeness. As indicated by the title, 
theatrical life and folk are quite promi- 
nent in the book. Mr. Barry’s story is a 
eood time-killer. It is published by L. C. 
‘ & Co., Boston. 
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Helen Milman is the authoress of “My 
Kalendar of Country Delights,’’ a book in 
which she writes of gardens, flowers, 
pirds and books, and gives us a wealth 
of pertinent quotations from her favorite 
authorities. ‘For my Kalendar,’ she 
says in the preface, “I have spent hours, 
days, weeks, in searching among books 
which are rare, and not easily read, so 
that to those who have not time, nor 
inclination to search for themselves, I 
may reveal hidden delights and buried 
joys.’ It is a decidedly unique volume. 
it should prove a source of delight to 
lovers of gardens and of nature in gen- 
eral. While the author’s own thoughts 
are neither original nor profound, they 
ar-, nevertheless, well worth reading. 
They reflect a most feeling appreciation 
of Nature’s beauties and wonders. The 
predominating note throughout the book 
is one of pensive cheerfulness. The world 
is so beautiful, and it affords us so many 
real pleasures, that we must love it. It 
would be a dull world, we are told, “‘if 
every one took things seriously, and flew 
backwards and forwards to the _ hive 
making honey for other people to eat, 
and had no time to bask in the sunshine 
or even to admire the flowers from 
whence we get the honey.’’ The book is 
artistically illustrated. Published by John 
Lane, New York. 
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Nine splendid full-page portraits (ac- 
companied by appreciative comments) of 
the Pope, Lord Salisbury, Herbert 
Spencer, Lord Kelvin, the Emperor of 
Austria, Senator Hoar, Dr. Hale, Henrik 
Ibsen and Goldwin Smith—are contained 
in the June number of the ‘Booklovers’ 
Magazine.”’ The portraits are in tint. 
Among the interesting literary features, 
we note an editorial on British journal- 
ism by Isaac N. Ford, the London cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune. 
There is an abundance of miscellaneous 
matter, all of timely interest and well 
Published by the Booklovers’ 
Philadelphia, 


selected, 
Magazine, 1323 Walnut St., 
Pa. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York, are the 
publishers of ‘“‘The Sins of a Saint,’’ by J. 
R. Aitken. It is an interesting historical 
romance which the pages of this volume 
unfold to us. The scenes are laid in the 
England of the times of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings. The times are stormy and bloody. 
Lord Chancellor Dunstan is fighting 
against King Eadwin. The haughty 
Dunstan aspires to supremacy in the 
realm. He strives to overawe and to 
rule the king in the name of the church. 
“Carried away by his ambition, he be- 
came unscrupulous for power, and stained 
his hands with innocent blood.” He 
stands charged with the crime of having 
caused the cruel death of Queen Elgiva, 
After the king’s death on the battlefield, 
Dunstan failed to attain his goal. The 
new king proved more than a match for 
him, and the ambitious prelate was com- 
pelled to retire to the solitude of a 
monastery, where he died, lonely, hated 
and forgotten. It is a stirring tale—just 
the thing to delight lovers of this sort of 
romance. It is hardly necessary to add 
that love plays an important part in 
the narrative. The volume is_ neatly 
bound and printed. Price $1.50. 


The June number of the ‘Impressions 
Quarterly’ contains a scholarly-written 
and instructive article by Professor A. T. 
Murray, on ‘Translations from the Greek 
Drama.’’ Taken as a whole, Professor 
Murray opines, the English student of 
Greek drama is badly off. ‘A _ real 


desideratum is a series of translations, as 
adequate as may be, of at least a fair 
number of representative plays, with a 


brief commentary and with introductory 
essays containing sympathetic and, at the 
same time, discriminating criticism.’’ In 
the current number we likewise note 
“Some American Lyrics,’ by Alfred A. 
Wheeler, and ‘‘Genroku—The Golden Era 
of Romance and Art,’’ by Dora Amsden. 
The ‘‘Impressions Quarterly’’ appeals to 
readers of cultivated taste. Its contents 
are selected with discriminative care. It 
teaches and entertains. It stands for 
brains, for independent thought, clearly 
and vigorously expressed. There is 
more real brain-matter in one of _ its 
pages than there is in fifty of some of the 
monthly popular vulgarities. Paul Elder 
& Co., 238 Post street, San Francisco, Cal., 
are the publishers. 
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THE FERTILE LOBSTER 


John Burroughs, the poet-scientist, is 
a bachelor. Before he started with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt a friend suggested to 
him that perhaps in an outing with the 
President a discussion of race suicide 
would lead Mr. Burroughs to the “high- 
er life.”’ Burroughs smiled. ‘One thing in 
“natural history,’’ he retorted, ‘‘has nev- 
er failed to impress me, and that is that 
stalk-eyed crustacean Homarus Ameri- 
canus, the American lobster, sometimes 
has as many as one hundred thousand 
offspring in a_ single season.’’—Troy 
Press. : 
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SELECTED BY 
THOMAS COKE WATKINS 





Printed on Van Gelder hand-made paper of 
special size, made to order for this series 
only, with type set in old style 8-point 
Roman (2% x5% page), and Chiswick orna- 
ments and original cover designs, these five 
volumes are simply without parallel in 
American publishing. 
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ESAPEAKE 
& Ohie RY. 


$27.00 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


W ashington, D. C., New York City and 
Fall River Line. All rail $1.00 more. 


Lv. St. Louis—Big Feur Route. 

Ar. Cincinnati “* “ ty 

Lv. Cincinnati—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
Ar. Washington 2 on 
Lv. Washington—Pennsylvanta Ry. 

Ar. New Yor : eg 

Lv. New York—Fall River Line 

Ar. FallRiver “ “ si 

Lv. Fall River—N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Ar. Boston a = Ag 


RETURN SAME ROUTE. 


Through Sleepers, Dining Cars and Observation 
Cars. The grandest scenery East of the Rockies. 


Berths on trains and ships reserved in advance. 
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OCEAN TRIPS 
$33.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
W ashington, Baltimore and Ocean Steamer, 
including Meals and State Room Berth 


on Steamer both going and returning. 
3 days on ship each way. 


$34.50 
ST. LOUIS TO BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 
Richmond, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, and Ocean 
Steamer to New York City. Fall River Line to 
Boston, including Meals and State Room Berth 
between Norfolk and New York both ways. 
2 days on ship each way. 

ALL OF THE TICKETS to Boston and return 
mentioned here wil] be ssld good going July Ist, 2d, 
3d, 4th and Sth, and will be good to leave Boston 
returning not earlier than July 8th, nor later than 
July 12th, but the return limit can be extended to 
September Ist. 

YOU CAN GO to Boston by any railroad you 
wish and return by any other one using the Big Four 
Route and Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. one way, this 
will cost more than to go and come the same route, 
but we can name you a rate for any trip you decide 
on. 


LIBERAL STOP-OVERS at White Sulphur Springs, Old Point Comfort, Washington, Baltimor® 


Philadelphia, Boston, New York and Niagara Falls. 


E. B. POPE, Western Passenger Agent, C. & O. Ry. 
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California 
for $33 


From Chicago, $30 from St. 
Louis, $25 from Kansas 
City. Low rates from East 
generally. 


Daily, to June 15. 

Through tourist sleepers and 
Harvey meals. 

Homesecekers traverse by this line 
the rich San Joaquin Valley. 
“Santa Fe all the way.”’ Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. 


Interesting pamphlets free. 
telling about cheap lands in California. 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. FourthSt. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Not necessary to learn to play any instrument. 
Reproduces perfectly band, or- 
chestra, violin, piano, cornet and the human voice. 


up-to-date Graphophone. 


THE DISC GRAPHOPHONE IS MADE IN THREE TYPES, 


seiiro $15, $20 and $30 


7-inch records, 50 cents each; 


$5 per dozen. 


10-inch records, $1 each; 
$10 per dozen. 


Columbia Disc. . 
- - Grabbobhone 


Buy the new 






Columbia High Speed Moulded Records fit all types of talking machines 
using cylindrical records and are superior to all others, 





Columbia Phonograph Company 


(GRAND PRIZE PARIS 1900) 


709 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Are (ou a Member of the 
Civie Improvement League? 


The Civic Improvement League is helping to make St. Louis a 


better place in which to live. 


Are you? 


It is creating a public sentiment in favor of better administration of 
municipal affairs without in any way invading the domain of politics. 
Are you in sympathy with the movement ? 

Any resident of St. Louis is eligible to membership in the League. 
If you want full information as to how to become identified with the 
movement, fill out the following blank and send it to the office of the 
Secretary, 605 Colonial Trust Building. 


pie. Serer 


Aeoeees........... 


EARL LAYMAN, 
Secretary. 
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GEORGE B. LEIGHTON. 
President. 


(Cut this out.) 
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“The King’s Highway.’ 


TO THE 

GATEWAYS OF COMMERCE 
THROUGH THE 

CENTERS OF POPULATION, 


adding greatly to the interest of your 
journey, without increasing its ex- 
pense beyond what you would expect 
to pay for the ‘‘best,’’ which you se- 
cure if you travel by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A Copy of *‘Four-Track Series’’ No. 13, ‘‘Urban 





Population in 1900,”’ will be sent free, on receipt of 
atwo-cent stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER 


—FOR— 


$3.00 


LADIES OR GENTS 


26 inch steel] rod umbrellas 





















in black or colors, express 
First quality nat- 
Write 


prepaid. 
ural wood handles. 
for booklet. 


A STUDY IN UMBRELLAS, 
SENT FREE 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
STORE, 519 Locust ST. FAcToRY 
—ST. LOUIS MO— 
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HASKINS & SELLS, 
Certified Public Accountants. 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CLEVELAND. 





CHICAGO. LONDON. 


CABLE ADDRESS “HASKSELLS” 


LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 


BELL, Main 2815. 


TELPHONES: KINLOCH, B. 1935. 


BEAVER LINE 


..+- ROYAL MAIL... 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 


Lowest Rates and Best Service 
on al] Classes. 


Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, 


General Southwestern Agent, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Established 1850. Telephone A. 177. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 


Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
314 OLIVE STREET. 
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GENTLE AMERICANS 
BY FRANCES PORCHER. 


After five years of joint labor, Mrs. 
H. D. Pittman, editor, and Mrs. R. K. 
Walker, manager, have the satisfaction 
of presenting to their subscribers a vol- 
ume unique in itself and one that marks 
an epoch in the art of book-making in 
Saint Louis. One knowing its history 
cannot but surmise that the book printed, 
bound and stamped—a finished work—is 
as much a surprise to its creators as it 
will prove a gratification to its subscrib- 
ers, for the volume, as seen in the mind’s 
eye of its editor, was a very different 
affair from the large and handsome book 
which lies before the writer. That was 
to be a little volume of local interest, 
something that a few old St. Louis fam- 
ilies would like to preserve as a record of 
birth and ancient traditions for their 
children and grandchildren. This, bears a 
sub-title, “‘A Genealogical Encyclopedia,”’ 
and is numbered ‘Vol. 1,’’ which goes to 
show that when one begins to wander 
in a few paths of the genealogical maze, 
he knows not where he will wind up, for 
there is nothing which opens up a more 
complicated and wider range of possi- 
bilities than genealogical research. It is 
the story of the Race, reaching out from 
family to family, from country to coun- 
try, until he who stands in the light of 
the Twentieth Century comprehends the 
mysterious morning of tradition’s dawn 
as he realizes that of his own blood were 
they who, in that dim half-light, were 
factors in destinies that they knew not 
of, builders of empires of which they had 
not dreamed. 

There is a fascination, all its own, in 
this matter of family research; one be- 
gins with a jest, that deepens into serious 
consideration as he discovers’ surprise 
after surprise in the lines of other fami- 
lies that cross and intermingle with his 
own, and as traditions come to light and 
he catches himself glimpsing the won- 
derful secrets of heredity, he goes on and 
on until the spell has bound him and 
it is hard indeed to shake it off. One can 
see, in every word of the proem, that 
Mrs. Pittman was well ‘‘under the spell’’ 
and much in love with her work, and that 
beyond and above any “society fad’’ for 
ancestral distinction is the reverence for 
those who have “left to their descendants 
the heritage of a good name,” the recog- 
nition of that spirit of noblesse oblige 
which every man who lives well and does 
something for his time, his country and 
his generation, must leave behind him in 
the trust of those who follow him. One 
cannot be good and great without becom- 
ing an inspiration to those who are blood 
of his blood, and it is something to 
know that one is born to the responsi- 
bility. 

And so it is well, outside of any tran- 
sitory and personal concern, that books 
like these are evolved, but when one 
grasps in this work the extent to which 
a modest ambition for ‘a little volume 
of local interest’’ has grown, one won- 
ders where it will end. We see the 
family lines of substantial, unassuming 
citizens traced back to royal blood, and 
we know that there are thousands, bear- 
ing the “grand old name of gentleman,” 
whose lineage has not been attempted. 
“Vol. 1” is wisely put; this genealogical 
snow-ball is likely to gather unto itself 
many volumes more. 

Typographically, St. Louis, as repre- 
sented by Buxton & Skinner, has ‘‘done 
itself proud;"’ print, paper and binding 
are what they should be, and the list of 
typographical errors is small when one 
considers the scope and character of the 
work. The emblazoned coats-of-arms are 
beautifully striking, and the numerous 
portraits scattered through the volume 
are exquisitely finished. All in all, it is 
a book that has a future and whose 
present success is assured. When we 
think of how we treasure the scraps of 
manuscript, and the few time-stained 
pages that link us with the generations 
of the past, we can see that long after 
this book has ceased to interest us, long 
after we and ours have passed _ into 
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LATEST NOVELTY FOR CLUBS, DENS, 
DINING ROOMS, ETC. 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons 


Jewelers, 
3/0 North Sixth Street. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 
WASH SILKS 


are Lustrous and Fast Colors. « Demand these Brands. 


L. 


Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








silence, there will be those to whom its 
value, as we value it now, is but as a 
bauble to its worth, increased a thousand 
fold with the lapse of generations. 
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STILL HE WAS GRATEFUL 

His Friend—Can’t you come out and 
take dinner with us this evening? 

Mr. Makinbrakes—Thanks, awfully, old 
man, but it wouldn't be worth the trou- 
ble. I mean, of course, the dinner 
wouldn't be—that is, it wouldn’t' be 
worth the trouble to get up a dinner for 
me, because I'm—I'm so busy, you know, 


and all that, you see, that it wouldn't 
be—in fact, I don’t see how I could 
spare the—have a cigar, old man?—Chica- 
go Tribune. 


on 


Qe Qo Lo 


Mother—You say your’ husband no 
longer spends his evenings at the club’ 
Daughter—I soon broke him of that. 
Mother—How did you manage? 
Daughter—Before going to bed I put 
two easy-chairs close together by the 
parlor fire, and then held a match to 
a cigar until the room got a faint odor 
of smoke.—New York Weekly. 
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CAMEL BORAX 


if you want to clear your house of 
Moths, Bugs and Roaches. 85 re- 
cipes in every package. 

For Sale at all First 

Class St. Louis Grocers. z 
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SOCIETY 


Not the least of the surprises to the 
smart set last week was the informal 
announcement of the engagement of Miss 
Virginia Wright, daughter of Mr. V. B. 
Wright, of Cabanne, and Mr. George W. 
Simmons, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward C. Simmons. Miss Wright, who 
is very winsome and attractive, has had 
many admirers since she made her debut 
a year ago, and it is only of late that 
rumor forecast the happy event. The 
marriage will not occur till autumn. 

Informally also is the engagement of 
Miss Carrie Howard, daughter of Mrs. 
kK. M. Howard, of Vandeventer place, 
and Mr. George Steedman. son of Dr. and 
Mrs. I. G. W. Steedman. The wedding 
will take place this month, but will be 
exceedingly quiet on account of the deep 
mourning observed by Miss Howard's 
family, in which a number of deaths 
have recently occurred. 

The weddings of the week are many, 
the principal nuptial events being that 
of Miss Daisy Aull and Mr. Guilford 
Dunean, Miss Barbara Blackman and Mr. 
David O'Neil, and Miss Mildred Bell and 
Mr. Daniel Alexander O’Gorman. 

Miss Aull and Mr. Duncan will be 
married this evening at tne Second Pres- 
byterian church, Rev. Dr. S. J. Niccolls, 
officiating. The pretty bride has chosen 
the modest daisy for the decorative 
scheme of church and home. Miss Aull 
will have her sister for maid of honor, 
and Mr. Duncan will be served by Mr. 
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Imported Novelty 


GUN-METAL, TURQUOISE- 
MOUNTED LEAD 
PENCILS. 

HANDSOME, 
PRACTICAL 
AND 
INEXPENSIVE 


23c each 


SI2 Locust Sf. 
THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTY 
HOUSE IN ST. LOUIS. 


PHONE MAIN 676 A. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY. 


Pe 
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Ch i- Ell-rbe as best man. The brides- 
maids will be Miss Bertha Blackwelder, 
Miss Fanita Duncan and Miss Zoe Cole, 
of Memphis, Tenn. Mr. Duncan’s ushers 
and groomsmen are Messrs. Floyd Mc- 
Donald, of Kansas City, Norman Bart- 


lett, of Chicago, Frank Ellis, Duncan 
Dean and Robert Aull. A large 
reception at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Aull, in Westmin- 


ster place, will follow the church cere- 
mony. Immediately after this Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan will leave for New York 
and the Eastern resorts. Upon their re- 
turn they will be located at Pechman’s 
until their new house is ready, which will 
be presented to them by Mr. Duncan’s 
father. 

On Tuesday evening Miss Mildred Bell 
was married to Mr. David Alexander 
O’Gorman, of Manchester, England, at 
the home of the bride’s father, Mr. Jas. 
W. Bell, in Lucas avenue. Rev. Dr. W. 
Short, of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
officiated. Mrs. Walter Graham Hall, of 
Little Rock, Ark., served Miss Bell as 
matron of honor. Dr. Otto Ball was Mr. 
O’Gorman’s only attendant. The recep- 
tion which followed the ceremony was 
informal. Mr. and Mrs. O’Gorman left 
for New York, from which point they 
sail for England the latter part of the 
week. Upon their return from their 
honeymoon they will reside in New York. 

The Metzger-Gehner wedding is set for 
to-night at 6 o’clock at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. August Gehner, in Lindell 
boulevard. Rev. Dr. 8S. J. Niccolls will 
also be the officiating clergyman at this 
ceremony. A _ reception from seven to 
eight o’clock will follow, relatives and 
intimate friends only having been bidden 
to this. Mr. and Mrs. Metzger will spend 
their honeymoon in Europe. 

Miss Barbara Blackman, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George Blackman, of Ca- 
banne, one of the most distinguished 
belles of the last two seasons, was mar- 
ried to Mr. David O’Neil-on Wednesday 
afternoon at the home of her parents. 
Rev. Father Conway, S. J., was the offi- 
ciating clergyman. A charming recep- 
tion followed the ceremony, during which 
Mr. and Mrs. O'Neil set out on their 
wedding journey, which takes them to 
Europe. 

Another wedding of note, on Wednes- 
day evening, was that of Mr. Arthur 
Kurtzeborn and Miss Gerak, youngest 
sister of Mrs. Kingsbury Busch. The 
ceremony was performed at the home of 
the bride by Rev. Dr. Newton, of the 
Presbyterian Church. Miss Laura Kurtze- 
born and Mr. Walter Gerak were the 
only attendants upon bride and groom. A 
wedding dinner was served after the cere- 
mony. Mr. and Mrs. Kurtzeborn left, the 
same evening, for New York and the 
Eastern resorts. 

Miss Josephine Gillespie, daughter of 
Mrs. Irene Gillespie, of Tuxedo Park, 
was married to Mr. William J. Beattie, 
of Webster Groves, at the home of the 
bride, on Wednesday evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beattie are now on their wedding 
journey. 

Later June weddings are those of Miss 
Josephine Lodge and Mr. Frank Heming- 
way, of London, England, who have set 
their date for June 17; Miss Virginia 
Richardson and Mr. Elon A. Dearing, of 
Mexico, Mo., who have chosen the same 
date, and Miss learned, daughter of Mrs. 
L. W.. Learned, of Waverly place, and 
Dr. A. E. Taussig. The latter ceremony 
will be quietly performed at the Church 
of the Unity on the South Side. 

The marriage of Miss Louise Price, the 
charming daughter of Mrs. Dora D. 
Price, to Mr. Archer C. Britt, will -be 
solemnized at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Wednesday evening, the 
17th instant, at nine o’clock. The groom- 
to-be is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
J. Britt, of 4728 Hammett place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. Bascom have 
just returned from a Western trip, on 
which they were absent for several 
wecks. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Spencer, of West- 
minster place, will sojourn at Old Orch- 
ard, Maine, during the summer months. 
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June Wedding Apparel 
For Men. 


Our facilities and methods of taking care of the dress re- 
quirements of the groom, best man and ushers, conform to 
the accepted usages in good society. 


Full dress shirts, dress vests, dress cravats, dress gloves and 
other proper fixings for men who appreciate reliable, cor- 




















Pine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


&PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 








Mrs. Charles E. Ware and her daugh- 
ter, Eloise, have announced that they will 
not return from Europe till the latter 
part of October. 

Mr. William D. Waters, formerly of St. 
Louis, was in the city for a few days, the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Greeg, of 
West Pine boulevard. He returned to his 
home at Alberine, Va., last Sunday. 

Mrs. William H. Waters has closed her 
house in Washington, D. C., and is sum- 
mering with her son, Mr. W. D. Waters, 
at Alberine. 

Mrs. Harry B. Hawes and children will 
be the guests for the summer of Mrs. 
Hawes’ monther, Mrs. Robinson, of 
Washington, D. C., at the latter’s beau- 
tiful country home near Charlottesville, 
Va. Mrs. Robinson has been visiting 
her daughter for a fortnight. 

Mr. Harry B. Hawes will make a flying 
trip to Europe with Mr. August E. Busch 
early in July, meeting Mrs. Hawes upon 
his return, at Charlottesville. 

Mrs. Russell E. Harding, formerly of 
the Southern Hotel, is now located in her 
beautiful new home in Lindell boulevard, 
which Mr. Harding has purchased for 
her. 

Mrs. Lacy Crawford is entertaining her 
sister, Mrs. Frank E. Roth, of New York. 
The Roths will be in the city for a few 
weeks. 

Mrs. Julius Walsh is in New York prior 
to her departure for Biddeford Pool, Me., 
where the Walshes have decided to spend 
the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Stanard have just 
returned from their California journey. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Little have 
removed to their beautiful new country 
home at Clayton. 


_ with her. 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ras St. Nicholas Hotel, 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
a ntments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patrenage. 





Mr. and Mrs. LaPrelle, of Washington 
terrace, have their daughter, Mrs. Pres- 
ley Allen, of Cooper, Texas, again with 
them, as the Texas climate doesn’t agree 
She will spend the summer 
with them at the fashionable resorts 
East. 

Mrs. David R. Calhoun’s reception on 
Saturday afternoon to the Jefferson 
Chapter, D. A. R., was the leading socie- 
ty event of last week. Mrs. Calhoun had 
arranged a delightful programme of mu- 
sic and recitation, as well as a dainty 
collation. Among Mrs. Calhoun’s guests 
were Mmes. Winthrop Chappell, George 
H. Shields, E. R. Howard, Jesse L. Bat- 
tle, B. T. Whitmore, S. M. Green and J. 


T. McCormick. 
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He—If I stole a kiss, would it be petty 
larceny? She—I think it would be grand. 
Doubtless. There are, however, other 
very ‘nice’ somethings. A _ pair of 
Swope’s shoes, for instance, are quite the 
nicest things obtainable in the shoe line. 
Swope’s shoes are best; best in fit, finish 
and durability. Swope’s is at 311 North 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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"The American Brewing Co. 


St.Louis. 








SUMMER SHOWS 


Colonel John D. Hopkins has engaged 
a number of the greatest European acts 
that were ever brought to this country 
for his vaudeville at Forest Park High- 
lands. Nearly every one of these acts 
has never been seen in St. Louis before. 
The Montrose troupe of artists at the 
Highlands this week is a sample of the 
rare excellence of programme to be in 
vogue throughout the season. Next 
week's bill includes the great De Biere, 
a European conjurer and man of Mys- 
tery, who is new in St. Louis, and for 
that matter in the West. Paros Broth- 
ers, gymnasts, come under the head of 
novelties, and Elfie Fay, the most charm- 
ing of New York’s burlesquers and sing- 
ers, makes her debut in vaudeville at 
the Highlands next Sunday. Elfie Fay 
is a second Marie Dressler, only much 
younger and prettier than the famous 
Dressler. Other good cards of lesser 
note than these three stars are Hickey 
and Nelson, in ‘“‘Twisted and Tangled,” 
York and Adams, jolly Hebrew imper- 
sonators, and Elizabeth Murray, who will 
hold over from this week to sing a new 
series of plantation songs. 

ob 

Large crowds continue to gather at the 
Suburban Garden to listen’ to Innes’ 
splendid programmes. His Wagner even- 
ings are intellectual, harmonic treats, 
while his ‘‘pot pourri’ afternoon enter- 
tainments afford hosts of persons, not 
versed in classical music, pleasurable mo- 
ments. Those who have not availed 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing 
this master of music should be sure to 
do so this week. Next attraction, ‘‘Vic- 
tor,’’ advertised as ‘‘the most perfectly 
formed man in the world.”’ 


oe 


The ‘‘Con-Cu-Rers,’ at the Delmar 
Garden, does not belie its name, for, 
judging by the enthusiastic plaudits, the 
auditors were quite pleasingly ‘‘con- 
quered.’’ Next week, pretty girls, tune- 
ful ditties, brilliant stage-settings and 
really funny comedians are promised us, 
when Weber and Field will present that 
delightfully breezy light opera, ‘‘Whirl- 
1-Gig.”’ Couturier’s Band is drawing 
large crowds. He is a most capable and 
sympathetic leader, as his numerous well- 
arranged and well-rendered programmes 
of the past weeks attest. 

a 

Mr. Lawrence Hanley is demonstrating 
most convincingly the wonderful  versa- 
tility accredited him in essaying with so 
great a degree of finesse the role ‘‘Sven- 
gali,’””’ in Du Maurier’s “‘Trilby.’”” Even 
Mr. Hanley’s most ardent admirers were 
pleasingly surprised with his clever en- 
actment of the subtle hypnotist. Miss 
Acton as “Trilby’’ was quite effective 
and ‘‘Taffy’’ and the ‘‘Laird’’ were in 
capable hands. 

obs 


The students’ recital given by Mrs. Car- 
olyn Irwin Mehring, teacher of elocution 
and dramatic art-in the Recital Hall at 
the Odeon, Friday evening, June 5th, 
was a decided success... In lieu. of scen- 
ery the stage was decorated profusely 
with palms, different colored lights play- 
ing as occasion required made a very 
pleasing effect, especially in the Fete in 
Flowerland, rendered by 18 little girls. 
The balcony scene from ‘“‘Romeo and Ju- 


The 


liet,’’ rendered by Blanche and Roy Rem- 
ington, aged 5 and 7 years respectively, 
was the hit of the evening. These chil- 
dren are certainly marvels, and it was 
almost impossible to believe that they 
could render Shakespeare’s lines with 
such perfection. They won their way 
completely into the hearts of the audi- 
ence by the sweet conception of their 
parts. All the other numbers showed 
work far beyond the usual amateur re- 
cital and refiects much praise on the 
teacher. Deserving of special praise was 
Miss Nellie Sullivan’s rendition of ‘‘Nydia, 
Blind Girl of Pompeii,’’ showing true dra- 
matic feeling and ability. Miss Pearl 
Nickersham, in ‘“‘The Sweet Girl Gradu- 
ate,’’ was the perfection of naturalness. 
Miss Nellie Widman was well applauded 
as “Ophelia.’’ Mrs. Horace Krake_ in 
“The Cuban Tea’ caused ripples of 
laughter throughout the monologue. Mrs. 
A. Preeman, Miss Mary Armstrong, Miss 
Edith Davis, Miss Irma Espenhain, Miss 
Kathryn Higgins, Miss Ida Donnerberg, 
Miss Edna Teahan, Lewis Truemper, Jr., 
and Robert Cedarstrom all deserve spe- 


cial mention. 
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NOBLE WORK 


The Civic Improvement League will, 
this year, through its Open Air Play- 
grounds Committee, establish six play- 
grounds. This is three in addition to the 
ones operated last year. These play- 
grounds will be equipped in the best pos- 
sible manner so as to occupy the children 
during the hot summer vacation and 
keep them off the streets. The direct re- 
sults of such work to the city are almost 
beyond comprehension. The _ neighbor- 
hoods in which the playgrounds were lo- 
cated last year had formerly been over- 
run with bad boys, who made life a bur- 
den, but since the advent of these play- 
grounds in that locality the children are 
developing into good citizens and the po- 
lice records show that the crime ar- 
rests usually characteristic of such neigh- 
borhoods have decreased by over one- 
half. The saving to the tax-payers alone 
is remarkable. The playgrounds are pro- 
vided wtih free shower-baths, and every 
day the children, before being sent home, 
are given a thorough cleansing. It has 
been noted that the children going home 
in this condition are not content to see 
their homes in a filthy condition and they 
immediately set about cleaning up their 
homes. 

A new feature of the work, this year, 
will be the erection of libraries on all 
the playgrounds. At the present time, 
the League has in its possession over 
1,500 volumes, all catalogued. The chil- 
dren will be allowed to take these books 
to their homes. 

The design of the buildings on the play- 
grounds will be quite a feature, as the 
Patent Plaster Company has volunteered 
to model them after some of the famous 
European libraries. 

Saturday afternoon of this week the 
St. Louis Amateur Athletic Association 
will give a field day meet at the play- 
grounds in Forest Park for the benefit 
of these playgrounds. Entries have been 
received from nearly every ex-college ath- 
lete in town, and a treat is promised to 
those who attend. 
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FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT. 

Three furnised cottages to rent for the 
season at Pointe aux Barques Resort, an 
ideal family summering place on the 
coast of Lake Huron, in Michigan, 150 
miles from Detroit, and 8 miles from 
Saginaw. Cottages are fully furnished 
with exception of bed linen, ete., and 
rent for from $250.00 to $350.00 for the sea- 
son. For booklets of description and full 
information, write H. F. Moeller, G. P. 
A., Pere Marquette R. R., Detroit, Mich. 
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“Mrs. Talkyer-Blind can say some of 
the most cutting things.’’ y 

“Yes. If she could only keep her mouth 
closed for five minutes, you could have 
her arrested for carrying concealed wea- 
pons.”’ 


Mirror 
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Each Succeeding Day . . 
renders the coal range less endura- 
ble and makes a good Gas Water 
Heater more desirable. 


She Oulean 
Gas Water Heater 


= heats water quickly. Can be used 
= in connection with Any Coal or 
: Gas Range. Consumes very $7. 450 
= little gas and is only...-........ e 
= Connections Free. 

= Fume Pipe, $1.00 Extra. 


Gas Stoves in plenty can be found ; 
Almost anyone can spare $2.00 in change ; 
But we have the nicest places in town 
For putting your $2.00 into a Good Gas Range. 


The Backus Co., 


tayer LOL Olive Steen" 
Headquarters for Good Gas Goods. 


= Same prices everywhere. 
= Both Phones at Each Store. 
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BIG FOUR 


EXCURSION TICKETS 
$7.40 INDIANAPOLIS, Af 


of America 
Tickets on Sale June 14 and 15. 


25.50 BOSTON RETURN 
50 en ariessete Hn 


$13.30 PUT-IN-BAY, 0. pANPan 


Tickets on sale July 25, 26 and 27. 


$23.30 SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


noi ANE RETURN 
t ine. 
Tikewentee ty Sa6 


$27.50 BOSTON ahs 


National Educational Association Meeting. 
Tickets on Sale July 2,3, 4,5. — 


$20.25 BALTIMORE = pttin 


B. P.O. E. Annual Convention: 
Tickets on Sale July 18,19. 


$20.25 BALTIMORE | sé 


Independent Order Odd Fellows. 
Tickets on Sale Sept. 18, 19, 20. 


GET TICKETS and all particulars at BIG FOUR 
City Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut Street. 
Or Address— 
C. L. HILLEARY, A.G. P. A., St. Louis. 
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Have a fire just when you want 
Hiave it just as hot or fust as 
moderate as you desire. 
2 A. M. or 2 P. M. the time makes 
for it is instantane- 
A scratch of a match---a twist 
of the wrist---and the thing is done. 
Toast, Broil, Boil or Steam---a gas 
stove does all a coal range will do-=- 
besides a great deal more. 


Have it at 
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“NO TIME FOR READING” 


Mr. Andrew Lang, that most entertain- 
ing of English writers, has been taking 
up the cudgels against the time-honored 
plea, “I have no time for reading.’”’ He 
admits that this excuse is common, al- 
most universal, in both sexes, but he is 
nevertheless of the opinion that it ought 
not to be entertained. In an article in 
“The Windsor Magazine’ (London) he 
says: 

“Pause, O youth or maiden! before you 
accustom your lips to this fatal formula: 
‘I have no time to read.’ You have all 
the time which, for you, exists, and it is 
abundant. What are you doing with it— 
with your leisure? Mainly gossiping. Our 
modern malady is gregariousness. We 
must be in company, chattering. Observe 
and take warning by the dog. He is so 
much the friend of man that, if shut up 
from human society, he often neglects his 
natural way of passing his time (scratch- 


ing himself), and utters discontent- 
ed howls disturbing the vicinity. 
Human beings, for the moment 
destitute of company, do not howl, 


indeed, but they do not read— 
they avoid the instructing and amusing 
society of books. To be always with oth- 
ers, always gregarious, always chatter- 
ing, like monkeys in tree-tops, is our 
ruling vice, and this is the reason why 
we have no time to read, and why you 
see so many people pass their leisure, 
when alone, in whistling, or whittling. 
They have time to whittle.’ 

Mr. Lang goes on to point out that peo- 
ple who “have no time to read’’ books, 
read newspapers unceasingly. He writes 
on this subject: 

““The newspaper,’ says Crabbe, that 
neglected poet, is— 

“To all men something, and to some men 

all.’ 

That was a century ago, when per- 
haps the rural newspaper came out only 
once a week. Yet some perscens, even 
then, read nothing else. Nowadays we 
mark middle-aged men of leisure who 
pass their mornings, from breakfast to 
luncheon, in steadily working through 
every column and paragraph of the 
morning papers. Then they go to their 
club and read all the evening papers till 
they fall asleep. At dinner they repeat 
to each other what they have read; such 
is their idea of conversation. The ‘news- 
paper habit’ is a disease. What pleasure 
or profit people obtain by cramming their 
minds with futile details, frequently con- 
tradicted next day, a reader of books can 
nut imagine. 

“This is no new malady of the Spirit 
of Man. The Athenians of old possessed 
an ample and excellent literature. When 
St. Paul visited their town, the citizens 
(slave-owners, having all the day to 
themselves, untrammeled by business or 


labor) might have read Homer, the dra- 
matists, the philosophers, the lyric poets, 
Xenophon, Plato, the now lost works of 
Sappho, and many other books of merit. 
But they took pleasure ‘in nothing but 
hearing or telling some new thing,’ which 
was precisely equivalent to our reading 
the newspapers and gossiping about what 
we have read. Athens was only saved 
from intellectual perdition by having no 
printing-press and therefore no newspa- 
pers. 

“We are become, in this matter, very 
like the Athenians, but worse. Asked if 
he has read a book, a man usually says: 
‘No, I have no time for books, but I have 
read a review of it in ‘The Literary Rag- 
bag.’’’ Now, what is a review in ‘‘The 
Literary Ragbag?’’ It is not a criticism. 
It contains a photograph of the author, a 
description of his ‘early struggles,’ an es- 
timate of his income, an account of his 
home, wife, dogs, and cats, and a com- 
ment on his favorite amusements. Why 
has everyone time to read all these fu- 
tilties about the writers of books, while 
net one person in a thousand has time to 
read the books of the writers?” 

The fact is, continues Mr. wang, that 
the most busy people always contrive to 
have time for everything. ‘Everybody 
spontaneously finds time for what his 
heart is in, for what he really enjoys. ’— 
Paris-American. 


ab ob ob 
NOT ON THE PROGRAMME 


The elder Wallack once played in a ro- 
mantic drama in which, after taking an 
impassioned leave of the heroine he leaped 
on a horse which stood just in the wings 
and dashed across the stage. Wallack 
objected to this mighty gallop, and it 
was therefore arranged that one of the 
supers, who closely resembled the actor, 
should make the ride. He was accord- 
ingly dressed exactly like Wallack, and 
sent to the theater in the afternoon to 
rehearse. He carried off his part well, 
and the stage manager departed. 

But the super was not satisfied, and 
complained to a young member of the 
company who happened to be present. 
“Why, see here,’ he said, ‘that thing is 
too dead easy. A man with a wooden leg 
could do it with his eyes shut. I used to 
be in a circus. Couldn't I stand up on 
this here equine and do a few stunts?” 

“Certainly,” exclaimed the other; ‘‘that 
would be all right. Go ahead.” 

“You think the old party wouldn’t ob- 
ject?’’ said the super, doubtfully. 

“Object!” returned the player. 
he’d be tickled to death. Do it.” 

The evening when the critical point was 
reached Wallack was gratified to see his 
counterpart standing ready beside the 
horse. 

“Love, good-night—good-night,’”’ cried 


“Why, 
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NOW OPEN 
NATATORIUM FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Water and Building Heated on Cool Days. Filtered Water. 
Ladies’ hours every morning except Sunday. 
On Wednesdays, from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. ladies and gentlemen may swim together. Full dress required. 


Expert Teachers for Children and Adults. 


Grand Avenue and Hickory Street, 
TEL. D 1745. 


Send for Catalogue. 


WM. A. STECHER, Secretary. 
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the hero, preparing to drop over the edge 
of the balcony. 

“Stay!’’ cried the heroine, clinging 
round his neck. “You ride perhaps to 
death!” 

“Nay, sweet, say not so; I ride to hon- 
or! With thoughts of thee in my heart 
no harm can come! Good-night—good- 
night!” 

He tore himself from her frantic em- 
brace, and dropped out of sight of the 
audience. ‘‘Go!’’ he hissed to the man. 

As the horse leaped forward on to the 
stage the fellow gave a mighty vault and 
alighted standing on its bare back. He 
threw up one foot gracefully and danced 
easily on the other, and just before it 
was too late leaped into the air, turned 
a somersault, landed on the horse’s back 
and bounded lightly to the stage. 

It is recorded that the audience ap- 
plauded tumultuously, but the remarks 
of Wallack are, unfortunately,  lost.— 
Harper's Magazine. 


ab ob ob 
ALL IN THE GAME 


There is an old card story which always 
appears to me to contain a moral for the 
direction of the young who are prone to 
rush in where their elders fear to tread. 
Two old “sports’’ were playing poker in 
the saloon oi an Atlantic liner, and a 
group was watching them. A _ youth 
among the bystanders was appalled to 
observe that one of these old gentlemen 
appeared to be cheating in a most fla- 
grant manner. So he presently exclaimed 
to the other player, “I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I feel it is my duty to tell you 
that the—the—person you are playing 
with dealt that last card from the back 
of his neck!’’ ‘Well, and why not?’ re- 
plied the player he had addressed. ‘It 
was his deal.’’—The Tatler. 


ak oh ob 
BILL’S OCUPATION 


A letter from Texas to the home folks 
in Georgia contains this expressive para- 
graph: 

“Sorry to inform you that Billy is 
here—a-raisin’ of the devil and not be- 
lievin’ in no hell.’’—Atlanta Constitution, 





AN OPTIMIST’S CREED 


My creed in general is this: 

First. I believe that the great things 
that have been gained in these countless 
ages in which men have been dwelling on 
this planet—and I think that we have 
gained great things—have been accom- 
plished by a very slow growth indeed. So 
let us have the patience of God. 

Second. I believe that things are trend- 
ing toward what is good, and not toward 
what is bad. 

Third. I believe implicity that the de- 
sires of the American people are for jus- 
tice and righteousness, however much 
they may be misled at times. The per- 
manent things are the stars and the sun, 
and not the clouds or the dust.—Senator 
Hoar, in Wilsbire’s Magazine. 
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THE IDEAL WOMAN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIEW. 
The feminine ideal of the Georgian pe- 
riod may best be defined as an interesting 
compound of moral perfection and intel- 
lectual deficiency. A study of the allusions 
to this complex personality in the litera- 
ture of her own day teaches us that she 
was required to be, before all things, a 
‘‘womanly woman,’ meek, timid, trust- 
ful, clinging, yvielding, unselfish, helpless, 
und. dependent, robust in neither body 


nor mind, but rather ‘“‘fine by defect and 


amiably weak.”’ 

But the ideal woman, in spite of her 
convalescent floweriness, was expected to 
be a thoroughly practical domestic sort 
of person, ‘‘not learned save in gracious 
household ways,” yet abounding in good 
sense and judgment, those darling quali- 
ties of the eighteenth century. The 
most flattering epitaph that could have 
been inscribed upon her tombstone was 
the touching tribute, “She was born a 
woman, and died a housekeeper.’’ She 
was also, needless to say, a model wife 
and mother. She always married if she 
had the opportunity, because there was 
practically no career open to her; but 
even if there had been, she would have 
considered a loveless marriage infinitely 
more respectable than the pursuit of a 
congenial profession. She cherished no 
foolish sentimental ideas about waiting 
for her affinity, but when an eligible 
suitor presented himself, she felt that it 
was her duty to love him, or, at any 
rate, to marry him. Her married life 
might be unhappy, but that was of tri- 
fling consequence, since her chief occupa- 
tion, outside her household duties, lay in 
the practice of patience and the perform- 
ance of self-sacrifice. 

The ideal woman was convinced that 
the home was her sole sphere of action, 
and that her interests and sympathies 
should be bounded by the kitchen on one 
side and the store-cupboard on the other. 
She was never, we are assured, dissatis- 
fied with sher. lot. never revolted against 
the conditions of her life, never desired 
independence, either of thought or action, 
but was always contented to remain a 
burden on her male relations. She never 








First time he shaved 
himself he cut a notch in 
his cheek to remind him- 
self not to do it again: 

‘Spose a man buys a 
cheap Homespun suit once 
just to remind himself not 
to repeat the offense. 

If you get a Homespun, 
get a good one—one that 
has been woven by a 
bright-eyed colleen in far- 
away Donegal, made _ of 
the wool of wild mountain 
sheep. We've a splendid 
line, imported specially for 
us by our woolen importer. 
Fancifully crude with 
rare-hued filaments dyed 
with the wonderful moss 
found on the Irish Sea- 
2oast— 25 to $45. 


MacCARTHY-EVANS 
TAILORING CO. 
316-820 Olive Main 2647 
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with Extra Quality and Lowness of Price. <4 


ARTS AND CRAFTS GOOD 
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criticised the other sex, nor claimed 
equality with them, but cheerfully acqui- 
esced in the theory of feminine inferior- 
ity. She is said to have regarded her 
men-folk with respectful admiration, to 
have accepted their judgments in a spir- 
it of childlike faith, and to have obeyed 
their edicts with unquestioning submis- 
sion. In short, to borrow the phrase of 
the immortal Vicar, she left all argument 
to her husband, and he never disputed 
her ability to make goose-pie.—George 
Paston, in Side-Lights on the Georgian 
Period (Dutton). 
Qs 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY VIEW. 

The ideal woman is a woman without 
an ideal. She is easy to live with. She is 
worth living for. She is worth working for. 
She is the high light in the charcoal 
drawing of humanity—man _ being the 
charcoal. She is the skylight in the edi- 
fice of the human life. She has no his- 
tory. She has no story. She is the 
rhythm which transforms the prose of 
life into poetry. She wears a reasonable 
hat at matinees. She is too clever to 
talk of woman's rights; she takes them. 
She wears frocks that match her hair; 
she does not dye her hair to match her 
frocks. 

She is the Sphinx that smiles at the 
trouble man takes to unravel the mystery 
of the Pyramids when he might be doing 
something with the money in it. 

She helps her husband te huild up a 
future for himself, and never seeks to 
rake up his past. She Lelieves that a 
theory is the paper fortress of the im- 
mature, and that a clergyman may still 
be a man. She knows that when men 
talk about a woman being gcod-looking 
they mean that she is’ well-dressed, 
though they don’t know it. She does not 
insist upon her husband's eating up the 
cucumber sandwiches left over from one 
of her parties; she eats them herself and 
suffers in silence. 

She is not such a fool as to fency that 
anyone is ever convinced by argument. 
She does not reason. She loves. She 
does not believe that a man can love only 
once, or only one. She herself prefers 
loving much to loving many. She be- 
lieves that the first woman was a hiero- 
gzlyphic inscription, and that every wo- 
man is but a ‘‘squeez2"’ of Eve. She 
knows that the key to the inscription is 
love. She knows that every real woman 
is the ideal woman, the fact being that 
every idea of the ideal worian is wholly 
dependent on the idealist, and every wo- 
man who is idolized is idealized.—Mr. 
Frankfort Moore in Mrs. i?. H. William- 
son's “Book of Beauty.” 

Qe ede le 

First Lawyer—Well, I’ve just made a 
fortune. 

Second Lawyer—Whose was it?—Life. 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN EUROPE 


The steady progress of American wo- 
men in the minds of Europeans can be 
gauged by studying their present position 
in Europe. It is not to be denied that 
they are sharing many of the ‘‘seats of 
the mighty,’’ and the most carping and 
jealous critics cannot find fault with the 
way they fill them. In the political, liter- 
ary and diplomatic world they more than 
hold their own. The old _ prejudices 
against them, which mostly. arose out of 
ignorance, have been removed, and 
American women are now appreciated as 
they deserve. That they have faults, and 
are open to criticism in many ways, is of 
course, natural; on this we shall touch 
later, but the fact remains undisputed 
that they are very successful in the Old 
World. 

There is no doubt that their success is 
largely due to their wonderful adaptabil- 
ity, which they display without at the 
same time losing their individuality. <A 
girl born and bred in the backwoods of 
some western State will adopt the man- 
ners and customs of her husband’s coun- 
try to such an extent that, after a few 
years, she might pass as of his national- 
ity. The chief characteristic of the Amer- 
ican woman is her versatility, and this, 
fostered by her ambition and active mind, 
seems to open all paths to her. Speaking 
the same language, she naturally feels 
more at home; besides, there is no doubt 
that English society is much broader- 
minded and more appreciative of individ- 
ual merit than that of any other country; 
beauty and charm in a woman, and 
brains or good-fellowship in a man, will 
take either into fastidious and refined 
circles where dull duchesses and rich 
bores seek in vain to enter. 

The education and bringing up of the 
average American girl is in some ways 
far superior to that of her English cousin, 
certainly in the way of book-learning. 
They are better read and have generally 
traveled before making their appearance 
in the social world, whereas a whole fam- 
ily of English girls may be educated by a 
more or less incompetent governess— 
with, perhaps, a few extra lessons from 
a master in elocution or music to ‘‘finish’’ 
them before they ‘‘come out;’’ the Ameri- 
can girl in the same condition of life will 
begin from her earliest age with the best 
professor in all branches—she will be 
taken to Paris to follow ‘‘cours,’’ to Italy 
to see pictures, and to Germany for 
music, if she has any talent, and, by the 
time she is eighteen, she is able to as- 
sert her views on most things and her in- 
dependence in all. She has a full appre- 
ciation and knowledge of what she wants 
and of what is best, and in all things 
strives to attain it. She seldom loses her 
hearty: and never her head, the coldness 


CUT ALMOST HALF IN TWO 
AT DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE. 

To accommodate students and teachers 
of literary schools, Draughon’s Practical 
Business College, corner Tenth and Olive, 
St. Louis, is now making a special sum- 
mer rate, a reduction of almost one-half. 
To those teachers who enter for three 
months, not later than July 10, it will sel 
the Bookkeeping Course, or the Short- 
hand and Typewriting Course, for $25, or 
all courses combined for only $80. Pen- 
manship, spelling, etc., is free. This is 
one of a chain of eight colleges indorsed 
by business men. Incorporated capital 
stock, $800,000. Fourteen bankers on its 
Board of Directors. Its diploma means 
something. For catalogue cal!, write or 
phone. (Both phones.) 





with which she is reproached being, per- 
haps, one of the sources of her power. 
On the other hand, her education has 
many disadvantages not shared by the 
English girl. Most transplanted Ameri- 
cans have not, and do not understand the 
word “home.” Their life of change— 
traveling, or stopping at hotels—engen- 
ders that restlessness for which they are 
noted and that adheres to them through 
life. They often miss thereby, and are 
not brought up with practical knowledge 
in household matters, which is one of the 
triumphs of English education, and 
which, when she embarks on matrimony, 
arms a woman, to some extent, with the 
sinews of war. It has often been said 
that reverence is not one of the virtues 
most prominent in the American charac- 
ter, and this, added to woman’s advanced 
education, makes her very impatient of 
control, and often wanting in respect to 
her parents and elders, according to old- 
fashioned ideas.—Mrs. Cornwallis-West. 


in Success. 
ele ee 
EXTINGUISHED 


He dressed in a style that he regarded 
as most “fetching,’’ and he persistently 
ogled the young woman sitting on the 
opposite side of the car. Finally he edged 
through the crowd until he was directly 
in front of her, when he bent down and, 
lifting his hat, said: 

“Beg pardon, but I’m sure I’ve met you 
somewhere.”’ 

“Oh, yes——’’ began the young woman, 
in a pleasant voice. 

“‘Delighted——”’ broke in the youth, ecs- 
tatically. 

“You are the young man who calls on 
our cook,’”’ continued the young woman, 
in a clear voice. “‘I’ll tell Bridget that | 
saw you.’’—New York Evening Post. 


HER LIGHT 


Mrs. A.—When I was engaged to my 
husband he was the light of my exist- 
ence. 

Miss D.—And now? 

Mrs. A.—The light goes out every night. 
—Brooklyn Life. 











THE CURSE OF MONEY 


Political science has one very clearly 
infined object, and it attains it; it is to 
maintain humbug and superstition 
vaiind men, to impede humanity in its 
march towards truth and _ well-being. 


There has long existed a terrible super- 
stition Which has done men more harm 
than the most terrible of religious su- 
perstitions. This superstition consists in 
afirming that man has not only duties 
towards his fellows, but that he has more 
important ones toward an imaginary be- 
ing. In religion, this imaginary being is 
God, ‘and in political science, the state. 


The religious superstition is, that the 
sacrifices—sometimes of human _ lives— 
which are offered to that imaginary be- 
ing are.necessary, and men may, and 
should, be constrained to perform them 


by every possible means, even by force. 
The political superstition is, that over 
and above the duties of man to man there 
are duties more important toward the im- 
aginary being, the state, and that these 
sacrifices—very often of human lives—are 
also quite necessary, and that men may, 
and should be, constrained to perform 
them by all possible means, even by 
force. 

The government—that is to say, armed 
men who use their weapons to do vio- 
lence, and who levy what they please on 
those they oppress! The slaves give 
them their work, and at the same time 
believe that they give it not because their 
masters so wish it, but because military 
service and the blood-tax paid to the di- 
vinity called the state are necessary to 
assure their liberty and welfare, and they 
imagine that thanks to this tribute to 
their divinity they are free. 

Slavery has been abolished in Rome, in 
America, and among ourselves, but only 
within certain limits. It has been abol- 
ished in words and not in fact. Slavery 
exists wherever a man is idle because 
others do his work, not out of love for 
him, but because he has the power to 
make them work for him. And wher- 
ever, as in all European societies, there are 
people who profit from the labors of mil- 
lions of men, there slavery exists on a 
frightful scale, 

Money is the same thing as slavery. Its 
aim and its results are the same. Its 
aim is to exempt some from the natural 
law of life—the law of personal labor for 
the satisfaction of our needs. And the re- 
sults are: for the master, the invention 
of ever-new artificial needs which can 
never be satisfied, empty nothingness and 
degeneracy; and for the slave, debase- 
ment from his rank as man to that of an 
animal. Money, I repeat, is a new and 
terrible form of slavery. Like the per- 
sonal servitude of old times, it debases 
master and slave, but it is much worse, 
for it does away with the beneficial per- 
sonal intercourse.—Count Tolstoi, in La 
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We pride ourselves upon the originality 
of our Sterling Silverware designs and 
invite inspection and comparison. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets. 
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HOW HE GOT IT 


McQueery—How did young 
set all his money? 

Anser—Gas. 

McQueery—You mean he was engaged 
in the manufacture of gas? 

Anser—No, but a rich uncle of his blew 
it out. 
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Lawrence Hanley and Company 32... TRILBY 


MR. HANLEY AS SVENGALI. 


CARS: Take Tower Grove direct to park: or 
Vandeventer or Market Sts. and change King’s High- 
way Division. 

.. Performance rain or shine. Opinion of the critics: 

Best showin the city.” Performance rain or shine. 
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THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 


Five Minutes’ Walk from World’s Fair Grounds. 





Big Feature Acts 
Seen Only At This Place. 


ELIZABETH MURRAY, 
THE SALVAGGIS, 
MONTROSE TROUPE, 
DRAWEE, 

DIXON, BOWERS, DIXON, 
WARD & CURRAN, 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS. 


ANNUAL BENEFIT 


St. Louis Police 
Relief Association. 


Week Commencing Sunday 
Mat., June 21, 1903. 
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WEBER &« FIELD'S 


Th e STUNNING GIRLS 
Con-Cu-Rers 
BY THE DELMAR OPERA CO. 

CONCERTS DAI 
3} COUTURIER’S BAND {3 
WHIRL-I-GIG. 
—BEST SHOW IN TOWN— 


FUNNY COMEDIANS 
EVERY EVENING AT 8:15. 
NEXT WEEK | WEBER & FIELD’s 





Six High-Class 


RACES DAILY 


RAIN OR SHINE 


FATK GROUNDS 


Every Day until June 27th 


—THE GREAT— 


SC. LOUTS DERBY 


Will Be Run Saturday, June 13th. 
VALUE - - - $10,000.00 


Admission to Grounds (on this day 
only) FREE. 
Grand Stand $1.00. 
Box Seats. .$5.00 Single Seats. .$1.00 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWFORD. 
TENTH AND PINE STS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A eT et A RE UE NN UR A NE ALTE ERNIE aS 


THE STANDARD VISIBLE : 
OLIVER WRIT ER. § 
Adopted by the railroads and other large corporations, 
and used by the Government. é 
DOES MOST 
THE MOST RAPID, 
OF THE CONVENIENT, 
BEST WORK SIMPLE 
THE AND 
EASIEST. DURABLE. 
of ato of fe ofe of 
Don’t buy an out- Get th high] 
of-date machine on a enue IVER senna adie or pre 
worn-out reputation. No. Twentieth Century. 
The Oliver Typewriter Company, 
315 N. NINTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Saengerfest 


Four Grand Concerts, 
June 17, 18, 19, 
LIBERAL ARTS HALL, WORLD'S FAIR. 
3 Choruses of 5,000—Orchestra 200 Men— 
World-Renowned Soloists — Seats now at 


Bollman’s, 1J20 Olive St.—50c, $1.00, $1.50, 
$2.00—All Reserved. 
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Suburban Park. 


1Oc Admits to All. 
INNES $54.3 


Next Vj the most 
Wei, Victor, perfectly- 


formed man in the world. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


The Land of Joy, Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour, $1.20; Castle Omeragh,-F. F. Moore, 
$1.20; How to Keep Well, Floyd M. Cran- 
dall, M. D., $1.50; The Sins of a Saint, J. 


FF R. Aitken, $1.20; The Black Lion Inn, Al- 


fred Henry Lewis, $1.20; The Wars of 
Peace. A. F. Wilson, $1.20. We carry a 
complete stock of the latest and most 
popular novels, standard and miscellan- 
eous works, at 
JETT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive Street. 
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18 
THE STOCK MARKET 


Wall street appears to be in a state of 
hopeless confusion. It does not know 
where it is ‘‘at.”’ The uninterrupted flood 
of liquidation on the stock exchange has 


completely mystified it. Traders are en- 
deavoring to trace the selling, but in 
vain. Who the sellers are, is something 
that cannot be determined. And it is, 
therefore, no wonder that suspicion is 
rife and that the bears have things all 
their own way. The way leading stocks 
were thrown overboard of late was not 
calculated to make for a restoration of 
confidence. It assumed an almost panicky 
appearance at times. It looked as if lead- 
ing bear operators had received secret in- 
formation from headquarters in regard to 
the number of stop-loss-orders entered on 
the books of brokerage houses. Forced 
liquidation was largely responsible for 
the occasional violent breaks. The banks, 
to protect themselves, and alarmed at the 
constant crumbling away of values, 
called in loans wherever such action was 
required. They did not care to run any 
extra risks. Wall street firms had all 
the excitement they wanted. Between 
the savage onslaught made by the bears 
flushed with victory and the calling for 
additional margins, there was little time 
left in which they could take their bear- 
ings and try to solve the puzzling enigma 
contained in the present speculative situ- 
ation. 

Many shrewd observers still incline to 
the belief that the magnates are the 
principal mischief-makers, that it is they 
who are doing the selling and the sap- 
ping of the market’s foundations. The 
movements of certain stocks, such as 
Pennsylvania, New York Central, Union 
Pacific, St. Paul, Atchison and Baltimore 
& Ohio seem to bear out this hypothesis, 
Every attack on Pennsylvania was inva- 
riably followed by a sharp selling move- 
ment in Union Pacific, and vice versa. 
The Goulds and Rockefellers have evi- 
dently determined to make things inter- 
esting for the Morgan-Pensylvania inter- 
ests. The late resignation of John D. 
Rockefeller from a leading financial in- 
stitution of New York is regarded as ad- 
ditional testimony of the strained rela- 
tions existing between the ‘‘powers.”’ 

Of course, after all is said, it still re- 
mains true that such a severe break in 
values could not have been brought about 
but for the inherent weakness which the 
speculative structure recently developed. 
Much of the selling was for syndicate ac- 
count. Many thousands of shares which 
had been carried for months and months 
on borrowed money, and for which no 
buyers could be found, were thrown on 
the market as soon as it became apparent 
to holders that there was no prospect 
that the monetary situation would right 
itself in the near future. Ever since the 





Make your dollars work for you. « 
Keep your money where it will be 
absolutely safe. 

We pay 3% interest on savings 
accounts. 

Protected by $8,150,000.00 


Capital, Surplus and Profits. 
Open Monday evenings until 7:30. 
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early part of 1902 the stock market has 
been suffering from aggravated conges- 
tion. There was too much “stuff’’ press- 
ing for sale. And, what was worse, the 
public had become satiated. Its absorb- 
ing power had been exhausted. So what 
could the poor syndicate holders do ex- 
cept sell at the best prices obtainable? 

Developments in Canadian markets con- 
spired to increase the tension and desire 
to liquidate in New York as well as in 
Boston. Our friends across the northern 
border had also been afflicted with a fine 
and reckless prosperity jag. When the 
boom started in the iron and steel indus- 
try, they began buying stocks right and 
left and made noteworthy and successful 
efforts to emulate the example set them 
by Wall street. Stocks which had always 
been looked upon as old chromos went 
like hot cakes. The public had become 
infected with the notion that Canada was 
destined to assume a most important in- 
dustrial position. And so they bought. 
Of course, the purchases were not con- 
fined to iron issues alone. They also as- 
serted themselves in railroad _ shares. 
Canadian Pacific and Duluth, S. S. & At- 
lantic, Minneapolis, St. P. & Sault Ste. 
Marie, Minneapolis & St. Louis and Twin 
City became favorites. They were boomed 
for all they were worth. 

When everybody had ffinally bought 
himself into a hole, the crash came. The 
first symptoms of weakness manifested 
themselves about a year ago, when cer- 
tain stocks, of little or no value, began 
to tumble and suffered such an enormous 
depreciation that, in the end, there was 
hardly anything left of quotations. 

The late debacle at Montreal and To- 
ronto, and the failure of a prominent 
house, has cleared up the situation only 
partially. There are still a good many 
rotten spots. Canadian liquidation has 
not as yet run its full course, There is 
more to come. The Canadian collapse has, 
unquestionably, hurt many operators on 
this side, in Boston especially, to a se- 
rious extent. The late rumors current in 
Wall street that certain Boston houses 
were involved in difficulties are not re- 
assuring. They suggest possibilities which 
are not pleasant to contemplate. 

Iron prices have undergone a further 
reduction. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is making strong efforts to 
steady the market, but it is doubtful if it 
will succeed. From Alabama come _ re- 
ports that various producers are hunting 
for new contracts. From this it must be 
inferred, of course, that consumptive de- 
mand is falling off, and that would-be 
buyers have reached the conclusion that 
prices are reasonably sure to go still 
lower. However, it must be admitted, at 
the same time, that, taken as a whole, 
the iron and steel business is still prosper- 
ous. And then we must also bear in mind 
that the late reductions have brought 
prices down to a level precluding Euro- 
peans from shipping their iron products 
to this country at a profit. 

The Wall street farmer is once more 
studying crop reports. The Government’s 
low estimate of cotton crop conditions 
has aroused his interest, and he is now 
anxiously awaiting the estimate on the 
winter wheat crop to be published on the 
10th inst. There can be no doubt that 
the present condition of winter wheat is 
below that of a month ago. In Missouri, 
the estimate has already been reduced 
from 86 to 69. 

The trend of stock-market values 
should soon be upwards again. Liquida- 
tion has been on an extensive scale. 
Stocks have been bought by people who 
are better able to hold and protect them. 
And the better class of dividend-payers 
has reached a basis which is becoming 
decidedly attractive. A sharp rally is in 
order. Will it come? Is Pennsylvania 
worth buying at the present time, when it 
is quoted at the lowest price touched since 
1899? Whatever the temporary outcome 
may be, it should be borne in mind that 
the top has been seen. 

The gold exports assumed large dimen- 
sions. The total outgo, so far, exceeds 
$17,000,000. This is more than was shipped 
in May and June of 1902 and 1901. In re- 
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"UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL, - - - - -  $J,000,000.00 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $1,000,000.00 


| 
H. A. FORMAN, Pres. EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Pres. DAVIDSOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres. | 
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Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy JAssured., 


SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 








BER” Sole Agents North German-Lloyd Steamship Line “Ba 
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t. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 
Capital and Surplus 


: 
$9,000,000.22 
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Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 

















WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


300 N. FOURTH STREET, ST. LOUIS 


- . . - 
































> H.Woop, President. Ricn’p. B. Burocx,Vice-Prest. W.E. Bercer,Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES, - - _ ST. LOUIS, MO- 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 
all parts of the world. 
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sponse to the withdrawals, money rates MR. BRYCE ON PARNELL 


aa firmed up to a slight extent. A fur- 
ther rise should bring the efflux of gold 
. top, temporarily at least. It isto be 
4 in connection with this feature that 

aneial situation at Berlin has weak- 
ened and that the Bank of England is 
still engaged in efforts to procure larger 


supplies of the yellow metal. 












































It has often been observed. that Mr. 
Parnell was not Irish, and that he led 
the Irish people with success just be- 
cause he did not share their character- 
istic weaknesses. But it is equally true 
that he was not English. One always felt 
the difference between his temperament 
and that of the normal Englishman. The 
same remarks applies to some other fa- 
mous Irish leaders. Wolfe Tone, for in- 
stance, and Fitzgibbon (afterwards Lord 
Clare) were unlike the usual type of 


to 
note 


the 


LOCAL SECURITIES. 
Street railway issues furnished the 


principal excitement on the St. Louis 


stock exchange in the past week. At one jrishman—that is, the Irishman in whom | EASE OF TRAVEL 
time it looked as if the bottom were tO the Celtic element predominates; but they L i abe 
drop out of St. Louis Transit and United were aiso unlike Englishmen, The Anglo- 5 COOL NORTHERN ROUTE. 
Railways preferred. ts an rsd a cant Irish Protestants, a strong race, who : : The ease with which the trains on the WABASH LINE 
> sei i rantic desire to seil. run t t ravelers. is 
to be sé ized with 3 have produced a number of remarkable - not enuenai to yoy soneus eniaptng tual cnorning shave, as 
Brokers found it difficult to keep track Of men in excess of the proportion they : comfentably « as at home, while traveling at the rate of sixty 
i : : x - miles a 
their transactions. There were even rege bear to the whole population of the Uni- ‘By this line SUMMER TOURS may be taken with oom 
- i , fort to allt rts of the Nort Sas 
putes about the identity of buyers and teq Kingdom, fall into two classes—the for the greater part of the journey in thromgh cars, elegant 
sellers. Under an avalanche of offerings, men of Northeastern Ulster, in whom Dining Cars being placed in trains at convenient hours. 
Transit broke rapidly, the stock touching there is so large an infusion of Scottish For information as to rates, routes, etc., address 
+ 20, while United Railways slid C. 8. CRANE, Gen’ Pass'r and Tkt. Agent, 
almost 2v, J blood that they may almost be called ST. LOUIS, MO. 


down to 70%. The break was promptly «gceotchmen with a difference,” and the 
followed by a sharp rebound, which car- men of Leinster and Munster, who are 
ried Transit to 2% and United to 72%. true Anglo-Celts. It was to this latter 
At the present writing, the quotations are cjass that Parnell belonged. They are a 
23 and 724 respectively. It is said that group by themselves, in whom some of 
insiders were large buyers on the late the fire and impulsiveness of the Celt has 
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break, and that their purchases will have peen blended with some of the firmness, 
the effect of giving the shares more stam- the tenacity, and the close hold upon TH E PA PYRI res 
ina from now on. Let’s hope that such facts which belong to the Englishman. 
will prove to be the case, Mr. Parnell, however, though he might 


The bank and trust company shares be reckoned to the Anglo-Irish type, was 
were rather quiet. Commonwealth is not a normal specimen of it. He was a 


A {MAGAZINE OF INDIVIDUALITY 


going at 278 and Germania at 240. Bank man whom you could not refer to any Edited By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 
of Commerce sold at 358 the other day. category, peculiar both in his intellect f AA 
American Exchange is offered at 3424 and in his character generally. There is (God knows) no lack of magazines without individuality. The 


Mechanics’ National is 277 bid, Third Na- His intellect was eminently practical. 
tional 306 bid, Lincoln Trust 248 bid and He did not love speculation or the pursuit 
Missouri Trust 127% bid. Somebody is of abstract truth, nor had he a taste for 
offering Mercantile at 359. No sale has literature, still less a delight in learning 
been made for some days. Title Guaranty for its own sake. Even of the annals of 


field that we have chosen looks Large and Lonesome, but we are Not Worry- 

ing because McClure and Munsey and Bok are Nowhere in sight. By and by 

when the Money begins to come Our Way, we shall have lots of Company. 
The Papyrus is for people who have got tired of Canned Literature—who 


is a little stronger. It is now offered at é 5 " P me 
eo, ee : s at Inelend bis ENGWNGRS. wes more siep want to get away from the Eternal Trite—who demand Honest Thinking and 
“. Buyers for it are hard to find, how- der. He had no grasp of constitutional 

ever. questions, and was not able to give any Writing that is born of the Red Corpuscle. 


The financial situation is satisfactory. help in the construction of a Home Rule 
janks are well supplied with funds. scheme in 1886. 

Money is steady at 5 and 6 per cent. His talent was, indeed, critical in a 
Drafts on New York are still at a stiff remarkable degree; keen, penetrating, 
premium. Sterling exchange is steady stringently dissective of the arguments of 


Oh yes, we know They Say this kind of a magazine can’t succeed, but if 
it’s the Kind you would like to read, suppose you Help us to stay. 

You don’t want the Other Fellows to have All the cakes and ale, do you? 

Just send us Now, while you think of it, a Lone Dollar, and we'll keep 


LERSORR HOTT ERO R ATER RARE CRRA RRR RRR R SOO 8 8 neNeRHONONeHONeIANOIE BER BE 


and « ted at 4.8834. ” ’ 
ind quoted at 3% an opponent, ingenious in taking advan each other’s Company for a Year. 
eh tage of a false step in administration : i h Sittee tale bi Cu 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. or of an admission imprudently made in Seize the psychic moment when your ar looks to us as big as a Car 


Wheel. Later on we shall be looking at it through the Other End of the glass. 
The way to subscribe is to susscrise. 
THE PAPYRUS, 
MOUNT VERNON NEW YORK 
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debate. But it had also a positive and 
constructive quality. From time to time 
he would drop his negative attitude and 
sketch out plans of legislation which 
were always consistent and weighty, & 
though not made attractive by any touch = 
of imagination. They were the schemes . 


X. Y. Z., Moberly, Mo.—St. Louis Brew- 
ing Association 6s are speculative. Can- 
not be regarded as a strictly safe invest- 
ment. Would prefer to invest in some- 
thing bette. 

Dalton.—Would hold Illinois Central. It 
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is a good investment stock, The company pot so much of a statesman as of an 
has a big surplus. Would recommend apie man of business, who saw the facts, 
adding to holdings on further decline. especially the financial facts, in a sharp, ST LOUIS CINT BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
» '. O'B.—Keep out of D. & R. G. cold light, and they seldom went beyond ~~ es arma ar 
common. It cannot be regarded as 4a what the facts could be made to prove. a | 
tempting speculative purchase. The East angq his ideas struck one as being not 


Si. Louis bonds you mention are perfect- only forcible but independent, the fruit of 
ly safe. No need to worry about them. his own musings. 

. D., Fulton, Mo.—Would hold Atchi- jn Mr. Parnell’s nature the moral ele- 
son preferred for the present. Stock should ent was imperfectly developed. He 
have a fair-sized advance. i seemed cynical and callous; and it was 

W. E. R., Alliance, O.—Cannot give you probably his self-reliance which prevented 
any information regarding company re- him from sufficiently deferring to the 
ferred to. The last dividend on Kennard ordinary moralities of mankind. His 
Carpet preferred was paid in February, pride, which ought to have kept him free 
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1903. It was at the usual rate of 3% per from the suspicion of dishonor, made 
cent. There has been no sale for quite a him feel himself dispensed from the 
while. usual restraints. Whatever he did was VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY 


Jackson, Hastings, Neb.—Would hang right in his own eyes, and no other eyes *'* ‘OMS b pacatlsiaaeots 








on to Union Pacific. The decline need be regarded. OLIVE AND SIXTH 9:00 A. M. 9:08 P. M. 2:05 A. M 

| has been extensive. Your chance to pull When he entered Parliament he was ape DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 

: out unscathed is fairly good. Don’t fool only thirty, with no experience of affairs UNION STATION. 

"3 with International Power. Smelting com- and no gift of speech; but the quality C. H. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent. F. D. Girpers.eeve, Ass’t Gen’) Pass. Axgt. 

: mon is too high. that was in him of leading and ruling ox : 

H N. C. B.—The mining concern referred men, of taking the initiative, of seeing 

: to is only a prospect. Its stock is not and striking at the weak point of the ‘Studies in Contemporary Biography,” by THE WIFE ARCHITECT 

: listed on the Colorado Springs stock ex- enemy, and fearlessly facing the brunt of James Bryce (Macmillan.) Ascum—‘‘How are the plans for your 

: change. an enemy’s attack, made itself felt in a eh ee ae new house ‘coming along?’ Subbubs— 

: ah & few months, and he rose without effort to A startling array of the popular Kaiser “‘Splendidly.” My wife has finally laid 

2 SUMMER EXCURSIONS the first place. With some intellectual Zinn, suitable for wedding gifts, at J. Out all the closets she wants, and now 

: Unusually low rates to Colorado, Yel- rng Rage some great faults, he will Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner ns a gn cuciale ah se als Beregy 

2 lowstone Park, California and great “““" gh in the long and melancholy [Locust and Seventh streets. ° Paes = on sia 

° northwest. Descriptive matter and full aentes Of 1s0R Tendecs: lees lofty than ee he le a 

: particulars Union Pacific R. R. Co.. 908 Grattan, less romantic than Wolfe Tone, i ab ab 

: Olive Sit:, a: ene de cthteewse less attractive than O'Connell, less bril- GETS HOME TOO LATE HIS IDEA 

8 ‘a Bid r liant than any of these three, yet entitled Hortense (aged 5)—My father comes Teacher—A reptile is a creature that 
eh hb hb to be remembered as one of the most re- gown to dinner every night in a dress does not stand on feet, but crawls on the 

When passing behind a street car look markable characters that his country has suit. ground. Now, who'll give me an example 

out for the car approaching from the produced in her struggle of many cen- Helen (aged 6)—That’s nothing. My of a reptile? 


opposite direction. turies against the larger isle.—From papa often comes to breakfast in one. Pupil—Baby brother.—Smart Set. 
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The Hot Days 


ARE COMING, SO BE PREPARED 
BY INVESTING IN SOME 


Crawtord Bargains. 





Muslin Underwear 


ruffle, 


trimmed with three rows of lace insertion 


GR TAOS: MA isbn vnan dh ane eennden ssi caeteavess $1 


Women’s Skirts, ruffie trimmed with deep 
edge of embroidery, made extra wide.......... $ 
Women’s Fine Cambric Skirts, deep umbrella 
flounce, trimmed with four rows of torchon 


INSOPCION. GE PAGO. PUR i ccsivcnccccccscccecesccece $2.25 


Women’s Cambric Skirts, umbrella flounce, 
trimmed with two rows of embroidery inser- 


tion And GMBTOUMIOTE: BOOMS, ciédasctcccncccccedense $2.95 


GOWNS 


Women’s Fine Nainsook Gowns, made extra 
long and wide, neck and sleeves embroidery 
CHINMIMOE-MDGCIRI DTIOD cose ccccccscvcccccsatesceces 

Women’s Cambric Gowns, yoke of hem- 
stitched tucks—special price...................... 

Women’s Cambric Gowns, yoke of fine tucks 
and embroidery insertion—special price....... 


75e 


Women’s Fine Nainsook Gowns, chemise ef- 
fect, elbow sleeves, lace or embroidery trim- 
med, variety of styles to select from—special 


DO re PR 6) SR $1.00 


Women’s Nainsook Gowns, chemise style, yoke 
trimmed with three rows of lace, elbow 
sleeves. lace trimmed—special price.... ..... $1.35 

Women’s Nainsook Gcwns, bishop style, neck 
trimmed with dainty embroidery and wash 


ribbon, sleeves edged with embroidery—spe- 


GU CRN io cccc6isncass . Ss tatinetosvastinebsedeut $1.50 
Women’s Drawers of fine material, ruffle of 
choice embroidery and hemstitched tucks, 
open or closed—special price.............-.ee.008 50e 
Women’s Cambric Drawers, hemstitched ruf- 
I oon acc cuadivesasdddecrcbdvesrae 25c 


Women’s Fine Nainsook Drawers, umbrella 
ruffle, trimmed with lace insertion and lace 
OE ID incon cccccecsebsesenécstcsacnae 65e 

Women’s Drawers, made of fine long cloth, 
umbrella ruffle, trimmed with fine lace and 
hemstitched tucks above—special price........ 85c 

Women’s Nainsook Drawers. elaborately trim- 
med with lace and ribbon bows—special price.$1.00 


SECOND 
FLOOR. 





CHEMISES 


Extra long Chemises, made of nainsook, lace 
trimmed—special price.... 2. ..cccseceeceececcees $1.00 


Extra long Chemises, of fine nainsook, neck 
and arm-holes lace trimmed, skirt finished 


with lace ruffle—special price...............ee++. $1.50 
Extra long Chemises, of nainsook, bosom trim- 

med lace insertions, neck and arm- 

holes edged with lace—special price............ $1.75 


Women’s Corset Covers, of Cambric, full front 
and French back—special price...............++ 18¢ 


Women’s Corset Covers, yoke trimmed with 
four rows of lace insertion, neck and sleeves 
edged with lace—special price................... 35¢ 


Women’s Corset Covers, trimmed with two 
rows of lace insertion and lace edge—special 
WEE: <3. o4 aes. dndeaciedd dag dndndlnass iw 50e 





Lawns and Dimities 


IN THE SILK AISLE 
SEE SHOW WINDOWS. 


Satin Stripe Lawns, with lace effects, beautiful 
colorings—all new goods and fast colors; reg- 
ular 20ec quality—Special Price is, per yard.... 

Just received, 500 pieces Embroidered Mousse- 
line de Soie, beautiful designs—regular 50c 
quality, almost given away—don’t fail to see — 
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Women’s Cambric Skirts, umbrella 
edged with embroidery—special price.......... $1.00 
Women’s Cambric Skirts, umbrella ruffle, 


10¢ 


them at our Special Price Of......cccccscccccecs 174%4c 
200 pieces English Batiste, just bought from an 
importer—regular 25c quality—Special Price, 
Di WO ivinc cdc skse dca ckssaarcaaacavisbarcenenescccnccss 15¢ 
White Oxford Suitings with black, assorted 
dots, fast colors—regular 25c quality—Special 
PeICO -1Bi ccc cv kce / vhadan Sede bee hcesetnedh hs ndsedueses 5e 
A special bargain in Embroidered Swiss, black 
dot on white ground—the regular 25c value— 
Godotal Pwaee s,s sxc ckictncece tees ss se castactiescese 12%ec 








SHOE SALE EXTRAORDINARY 


5,500 PAIRS SHOES, 115 CASES, COUNTERMANDED ON ACCOUNT OF FLOOD 


—~ $3.00 Finest Vici 


Sold at a sacrifice. Half price and less on some 
of them. Orders from headquarters: 
loose—get the money out of them.”’ 


A PARTIAL LIST OF THE VICTIMS 


$1.50 Patent Leather Strap Sandals; sizes 2% 
to 7—Flood Price....... 
2.50 Patent Kid Oxford ‘1"es; sizes 21-2 to 6— 
PIO: PPC. kccces asnes 

$3.00 Patent Kid Oxford 
Weotd > Pree. 35365 Sastee 

$1.25 Children’s Patent Kid Fedora Low Shoes; 
BIBOE B 6G. TI FIOM BOD. n cdc cheese sccdacccvsces 

$1.50 Boys’ Tan Outing Shoes; sizes 11 to 2— 
WAOGR. PHIOS soci cis odes 

Kid Oxford Ties, a dozen 

styles, all sizes—Flood Price.................... $1.98 


“Turn them 








WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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S TO DRESS FASHIONABLY 
‘ur personal appearance many of 
the niche we occupy in the minds, 
metimes hearts, of our friends,’’ 

of Washington's most smartly 

voung women. ‘People get to 
’ but a satisfactory gown and 
cs 1— makes an impression at first sight.”’ 

it is not an unusual thing to have a 
particular toilette recalled to our mind 
with a pretty compliment accompanying 
the recollection. But this happens after 
we have devoted time, patience and real 
work to the garment, for to choose a sat- 
jsfactory wardrobe at this day means 
i work and requires good health, good 
taste, a steady head, quick eye, and an 
limited bank acecunt. The time for a 
simple white frock has long since passed; 
even the gowns of a few years back pale 
before the elaborate creations of to-day. 
There are Many meens employed to sub- 
stitute, to get the effect, but an experi- 
enced eye at once notes the effort, but 
cees not the desired result, because it 


COST 


soul, 


hare 


un 


isn't there. 
“To dress well means to spend money, 
and plenty of it. We hear a great deal 


about copying some expensive material 
in cheaper and simpler materials. ‘That 
it is just as pretty.’ Pretty it may be, 
and decidedly effective, too, but it is not 
the same, and one may as well face the 
fact. Money it takes to dress, and many 
times as much as it ever did before. A 
gown to be up to date necessarily must 
be costly, the material of which it is 
built being the smallest expense. There 
are hundreds of extras that must be well 
selected, and are as necessary as the 
foundation itself. Something suggests 
something else. And so on indefinitely. 

“Now what woman does not aim at an 
original style in dress, and what costs 
more than the exclusiveness of dress? It’s 
so comforting to be spoken of as the 
woman who always wears real lace; and 
when we meet one who does appreciate 
the real value of such things, we right 
away, though unconsciously, form a cer- 
tain respect for her. 

“Another thing wherein a woman will 
immediately show her true feminine love 
of pretty, effective garments is in the se- 
lection of her lingerie. Take the simplest 
neglige she possesses, and you find it the 
daintiest affair, while the more preten- 
tious ones are really works of art. Let 
the material be what it may, either of 
silk or cambric, there are miles of lace 
and ribbon adorning it. A kimona calls 
for a petticoat, one which is especially 
made for a kimona, and is a cloud of 
ruffles elaborately trimmed with lace 
and ribbon, so elaborately, indeed, that 
aS a convenience ir the laundry, the 
flounces are put on with buttons and 
buttonholes that it may be easily re- 
moved and laundered to advantage. 

“Again, beautiful and dainty handker- 
chiefs are used in making whole sets of 
underclothing, the finest lace being em- 
ployed to join them, and finished off 
with hand worked embroidery and rib- 
bons. The cost of one set of underwear 
of this description far exceeds the 
amount some women expend upon their 
enlire wardrobe for a whole season. 

“As for shoes and hosiery, the expense 
iS endless. The present style of shoes 
forbid anything but the best appearing 
foot, and to keep one’s feet incased in 
elaborately designed hosiery and stylish, 
perfectly fitting shoes is no light task, 
and means far from a small expense. 
tack, cite not so many years 

. en a woman could make 
Toran te SoneEeanes upon a limited al- 
» but that time is past, and with 
the going much peace of mind has been 
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PACIFIC RAILWAY TO 
\ CALIFORNIA. 

With its connections it is about five 
a quicker than any other line from 
pA Phe. to Los Angeles. Choice of 

rect routes to California. The 
oniy line operating through standard 
seeping cars. For further information 
nquire Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
Route, City Ticket Office, St. Louis. 
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PIROR MOUNTAIN ROUTE © 
| HOT SPRINGS.***. SAN ANTONIO | 





HOT SPRINGS 
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H. C, TOWNSEND, Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., ST. LOUIS, 


Ciry Ticket Office, Southeast Cor. Sixth and Olive Streets. 
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JOIN THE a 


World’s Fair Poster Club i 


and keep in touch with the greatest 
Exposition ever held. 


World’s Fair Poster Club and 10 beautiful 
World’s Fair Posters, posed from life by Jas. 
5 Hannetty, an official World’s Fair idea man. 

ictures are 744 x9% and equal to finished 


photographs. 

With each set of pictures we send youa 
richly colored emblem badge and a member- 
ship button bearing the official World’s Fair 
colors and your membership number, 

Preserve your membership button, as some 

i of the numbers will become valuable in the 
B 


8 
a 
4 
| Send 25 cents in coin for membership in the 
] 


near future. 
WORLD'S FAIR POSTER CLUB, 
Century Building, St. Louis 


CARMODY ’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT'S ALL. 
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513 PINE ST. ¢ 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH. 
Eustacia—What an intellectual looking 
group of men! Are they United States 
Senators? 
Edmania—Senators! 
pong club. 


That's our ping- 


Ife 
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Lower Rates to Michigan 





Tourist points than ever before on and after June 
Ist. Regular through sleeping car service begins 
June 22. 
later. For information call 
T. F. BOWES, City Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, 308 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


First special advance car June 4; others 


on or. write 
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Illinois Central Railroad! 
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 $t. Ann’s Maternity Hospital, 


Centh and O'Fallon Streets, + — $t. Louis, Mo. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
There are private rooms and wards. Terms moderate. Private room patients 


Arrangements can be made for the care of infants. 
STSTER SUPERIOR. 


ence. 

can have their own physicians. 

For further information appply to 
TELEPHONE : Kinloch D 1595. 
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MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET. 
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THE GHOST OF And why Choris and Be- 
MURDERED LOVE | nevolence and ealth and 
Learning and Respectability are afraid of her. Daintily 
bound, 10c. If you don’t happen to have 0c let us 
aend it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, § Seventh Ave., N. Y. 

















The Mirror 
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The Spring Season in the Ozarks 








The Spring climate of Eureka Springs 
is ideal—mild and balmy, and at the 
same time thin and clear. Only one 


night’s ride from Saint Louis, via the 


This cut shows the CRESCENT HOTEL. 
It does not, however, give one an idea of the TICKET OFFICE: 


imposing elevation it occupies, nor the inspir- 
EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 


_ ing view obtained from its verandahs. 
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To Texas’ 


JUNE 16th 


3/5: 


ROUND TRIP. 
See the Man at 520 Olive St. 


























